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NEWS OF THE WEEK 
Security Pact, so far as it applies to the castern 


TRE security Pact, 
! frontier of France, is ready for signature. Although 

ve do not yet know exactly how the Pact is worded, it is 
joihe news in itself that there is this obvious will to agree, 
has indeed brought its revenges 
taking the lead in pressing 
Germany into the League of Nations. The special 
correspondent of the Morning Post at Locarno, in a 
message published on Wednesday, said that M. Briand 
had declared that he would not leave the place until the 
Western Pact had been signed. “Germany's objection 
to entering the League without conditions have been over- 
come in a very ingenious way. The signatories of the 
Pact declare that they cannot give Germany a dispensa- 
tion from Article XVI. of the Covenant since the League 
itself is the sole authority, but that they cach and all 
that the extent to which any member of the 
League is bound is necessarily limited by the material 
means and the geographical position of that member. 
Germany seems to be satisfied by this ‘ Gentlemen’s 
agreement,” 


must admit, 
hear of France 


Time, we 


whe nn we 


recognize 


Although the Western Pact is thus practically achieved, 
the Eastern treatics—the treaties which have to do with 
and Poland and Ger- 
have yet to be dealt with. 
It was an admirable arrangement to keep the Western 
Only in that way was it possible to 
reach so speedy an agreement. The attempt to draw up 
arbitration treatics about Germany’s eastern frontiers 
may cause many difficulties. Shall these treaties be 
modelled on the German-Swiss Arbitration Treaty, which 
virtually excludes politica! disputes from arbitration, 
or shall they be modelled as nearly as possible upon the 
Western Pact? Whatever decisions may be taken we 
at least have grounds for hoping that the Western Pact 
will create a nucleus of safe territory where confidence 
will steadily grow, and whence the influences of peace 
and quiet will radiate outwards. 

* * * + 

The special correspondent of the Times at Locarno 
says that it is expected that when the Western Pact 
has been signed Great Britain and France will be able 
to make an agreeable announcement to Germany. The 
speedy evacuation of Cologne will probably be promised 
and the armies of occupation will be reduced to (at the 


of ao P ones befor } 
hiineinand garrisons beiore the 


France 


most) the number of the 
War. There is cert 
should be ready to make 
of occupation have swallowed up a considerable 
portion of the money paid to France in 
M. Caillaux needs money badly, and one could hardly 
have a more vivid illustration of the truth that it is 
an ill wind that od than the 
in which the French financial crisis, and the troubles of 


S ? 
ainly one good reason why 


these concessions ; the armies 
pro- 


reparations, 


blows nobody any ge manner 


France in Morocco and Syria, have been steadily working 
for peace in Europe. 
* + * * 
The anti-Baldwin newspapers, on the look-out morning 
for a new stick with which to beat the 
complaining that under the Pact 
Great Britain will away her right to decide for 
herself questions of peace and war. She will consent, 
in fact, to being involved in war on the mere fiat of the 
League of Nations. This particular stick is capable, we 
admit, of delivering blows that hurt, and it is essential, 
therefore, that we should be clear in our minds about 
the precise sense in which we should lose freedom of 
choice. Naturally we should all like to maintain 
unimpaired the principle that the British Parliament 
alone must decide whether Great Britain shall go to war. 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain is credited with the intention 
of contriving a formula by which the British Parliament 
will actually decide though in form its action may be 
dictated by the League. 
* * * * 

We must recognize, however, that if we are to liave 

Pacts at all, carrying out the intentions of the Covenant, 


and evening 
Government, are now 


sion 


we must, to whatever degree may be necessary, plc dge 
ourselves to do police work against wanton aggression 
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when called upon. Quite a different light is thrown 
upon the matter when we understand that the League 
cannot call for action except in cases of wanton 
ageression, and that if members of the League show 
a united front against the schemes of a criminal aggressor 
the danger of the crime being committed will be reduced 
almost to vanishing point. In other words, the only 
sane policy for those who belong to the League is, in 
season and out of season, to strengthen the hands of the 
League and support its authority. That, we are glad 
to think, is actually the policy of Mr. Baldwin’s Govern- 
ment. 
* * * * 


The Washington correspondent of the Times made a 
strange and unexpected announcement on Tuesday 
about the Tariff Conference in China. He said that the 
American Government was prepared, if agreement on 
concurrent action of a most liberal kind could not be 
secured among the Powers at the Conference, to act 
“independently and immediately” in revising the 
American Commercial Treaty arrangements with China. 
We confess that we are surprised by this, and we can 
hardly doubt that it will be explained that whatever words 
have been used by the American Government, or by its 
representative in China, were not intended to mean 
what the Times correspondent tells us they literally do 
mean. It would not, of course, be unfair if America, 
whose liberal policy towards China has long been well 
known, finding that she could not drag the other Powers 
with her far enough along the path of liberality, decided 
later that she must act alone. We should, indeed, 
applaud her if she did. 

* * * * 


But what we cannot understand is that America on 
the very eve of the Conference, of which she is herself 
the author, should take action which is likely greatly 
to reduce the hopes of a successful issue. It was 
America herself who inaugurated the policy of joint 
action. Great Britain for years acted in conjunction with 
Japan and had nothing to say to American policy ; 
other Powers acted either with those with whom they 
were temporarily in sympathy or in complete isolation, 
All that was ended at the Washington Conference when 
America unfolded her proposals for a more enlightened 
and concerted treatment of China. That was to be 
begun at the Tariff Conference. Certainly the worst 
way to try to achieve success at Peking is in effect to 
disparage tke Conference before it begins. We shall 
say no more now. 'We think there must be some 
misunderstanding. 

* * * * 

The rainy season in Morocco has apparently not won 
its race against the French and Spanish armies whose 
co-operation has had distinct success against Abd-cl- 
Krim. Day by day, fresh sections of the population are 
reported as “ submitting.” The Marquis de Estella, as 
we learn from the Daily Express, has said that the war 
is over and in the spring he will have a triumphal march 
with his troops through the country. With all allowance 
for Latin excitability we deprecate this tone. Even 
if the French and Spaniards have a successful winter 
consolidating their campaign, the Rifli will have a 
breathing space and are not likely to accept dictated terms, 
There is considerable sympathy with them here among 
those who sce only a small people fighting two powerful 
countries for their independence, and who do not admit 
the Marquis de Estella’s claim to be fighting the battles 
of all white Christian nations. Professor Gilbert Murray 
lately indicated to us the dangers which would arise 
from a Moslem success in North Africa, though this is no 





Holy War. In our opinion the most satisfactory solution 

is that France and Spain should reinforce their 

authority under the restraining recognition of the League 

of Nations, and show that they can use it unselfishly 

for the benefit of the Ritfi, Is this too much to hope ? 
* * * * 


Details have gradually been Icaking out about the 
disgraceful riots in Florence, where the Fascists attacked 
the Freemasons. Several houses were burnt, some 
Socialists were killed, and others were wounded or beaten, 
Signor Mussolini is tightening up his rule, and the explana- 
tion may well be that he plunges deeper because he cannot 
now go back—though at one time he seemed to be anxious 
to do so. At present he evidently thinks that it is im- 
possible to build a bridge for returning to a more liberal 
form of Government. The Rome correspondent of the 
Morning Post reported in Wednesday’s paper that the 
Federation of Employers and the Fascist Trade Unions 
have agreed to recognize one another as the sole represen- 
tatives respectively of Capital and Labour. ‘This, of 
course, is an inspired movement. The agreement for- 
mally excludes all the Socialists. The correspondent says 
that there are now 1,750,000 members of the Fascist 
Trade Unions, a number much greater than the member- 
ship of the old “* Red ” and *“* White ” Trade Unions put 
together. 

* * * * 

We must add in fairness that the Fascist Trade Unions 
profess a doctrine which is much more to our liking than 
that of the Socialists. They repudiate class war, they 
recognize that individual interests must be subordinated 
to those of the State, and they frankly admit that the 
hand-workers’ prosperity is bound up with the prosperity 
of trade asa whole. It seems that legislation will follow 
to bestow State recognition upon the Fascist Corporations. 
These Corporations include both the Fascist Trade Unions 
and the employers. No other industrial organizations 
will receive this recognition de jure, though they may be 
tolerated de facto. 

* = . * 


The Fascist Grand Council has passed resolutions in 
favour of Constitutional changes which will probably 
lead to legislation. It is proposed that the Senate 
should in future be put on a footing of equality with the 
Chamber by a revision of Article 10 of the Constitution. 
That Article gives the Chamber priority with regard to 
the introduction of money bills. The Senate will also be 
strengthened by the special representation in that body of 
the Trade Corporations. The Morning Post correspondent 
says that the aim is eventually to transform the Senate 
into a House of Faculties of which the members wil! be 
mainly limited to the various professions and the ‘Trade 
Corporations, 

* * * * 

On Thursday, October 8th, the Prime Minister addressed 
the delegates of the National Union of Conservative and 
Unionist Associations at Brighton. We have written 
in our first leading article about the chief points in the 
Unionist home policy, but here we must deal with Mosul. 
Mr. Baldwin very truly said that there had been a good 
deal of misapprehension about Mosul. So far from having 
adopted a provocative policy likely to lead to war the 
Government had been concerned only with the imple- 
menting of a Treaty of Peace. Under the Lausanne 


Treaty Turkey and Great Britain had agreed that if the 
dispute as to the frontier between Turkey aid fraq 
could not be settled by direct negotiations it shou 
referred to the Council of the League of Nations. 
ago it was so referred, both parties having agreed in 
The 


td be 


A vear 


advance to acecpt the decision of the Council. 
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Council sent a special Commission to Mosul to investigate 
and during the recent session at Geneva the Council 
had considered the Commission’s Report. 


a * * * 


The case on behalf of the British Government and of 
Iraq had been stated not only with cogency, but with 
“studied moderation” by Mr. Amery. All that Mr. Amery 
had done was to base his case upon the Report. There 
was nothing provocative in that. It was the Com- 
missioners who had recommcided that Mosul should 
remain part of Iraq if Great Britain would be willing to 
continue as the Mandatory Power. The fact was that 
Iraq would be not defensible if Mosul were handed back 
to the Turks. Our obligation in the matter was an 
obligation of honour. We could not without dishonour 
abandon minorities, including the Christian Assyrians, 
whom we had rescued from the Turks and who 
would suffer from the Turkish fury if we abandoned 


them. 
* * 7 . 


Next there was the question of expense. This is an 
fmportant matter and we are very glad that Mr. Baldwin 
dealt with it. He stated that a few years ago the expen- 
diture on Iraq amounted to £20,000,000 a year, but that 
it had now been reduced to £4,000,000 a year. Even so, 
a substantial portion of the £4,000,000 was attributable 
to the upkeep of the Air Service which would have to be 
paid for in whatever part of the world the men were 
quartered. There was every reason to hope that if the 
frontier question could be settled Iraq would shortly 
pay her way—with the help of the rich province of Mosul. 
For Great Britain to withdraw now would be to undo the 
work of years and to substitute war-like conditions for 
peaceful conditions. His conclusion was that we must 
wait patiently for the decision of the League. He had no 
reason to suppose, in spite of all that had been said, that 
Turkey would not keep her promise to abide by that 
decision, Great Britain certainly would do so, 


* * *. * 


Mr. Baldwin did well not merely to exonerate but to 
thank Mr. Amery who has been very badly used by those 
newspapers which are always inventing pretexts for 
abusing the Government. We have often disagreed with 
Mr. Amery, but in this case we are sure that he was right 
and that he did well. We were among those who origin- 


ailtes 
ality 


‘ regretted our acceptance of responsibilities in Iraq, 
hut now that we are responsible, now that so much money 
which we could not afford has been actually spent, and 
now that the unhappy minorities in Mosul have learned to 
look to us for protection, we feel that it would be both 


crucl and unwise to withdraw. Accomplished facts have 
to be recognised in Iraq just as much as in Palestine. 
When we are dealing with Turkey there are always great 
but the best prospect of peace is to be scru- 
pulously loyal to the League. Then in the event of a 
crs.s we may hope for help. If we throw over the League 


we could hope for none. 


dan rs 


* * * * 


We wrote last week expressing satisfaction at the 
attitude and its results upon the price 
The master bakers have earned little sympathy, 

ly bombastic circular which they issued gained 
no more. But we need not hastily refuse to 

they were unwilling to let the public benefit 
in the price of flour. No one can prove 


t came down only when the Council knew that 
the price ef Hour had fallen, and only because the Council 
1 $ 


We repeat our warning that there should be 


no action or speech which would encourage any bullying 
spirit among customers who do not know the difficulties 
and costs of delivering their bread. As maximum prices 
enforced by orders during the War for rabbits and othre 
articles led sometimes to the disappearance of -those 
articles from the market, so there is always the danger 
that bakers might become exasperated and “ 
or say that they cannot produce bread at a price fixed 
by ill-informed public opinion. So far, however, we 
believe that the Council has acted rightly. 


strike ”” 


* * . * 


The Coal Commission is on the eve of beginning its 
public sessions. The Mincrs’ Federation is now expected 
to take part in them, and no one can deny the force of 
Mr. Herbert Smith’s contention that it is its duty to do so, 
The miners were parties to setting up the Commission and 
they have claimed to have remedies for the present 
distress, which no one will believe if they hug them 
secretly in their bosom. The delegates of the Federation 
met in Conference last week and passed a resolution 
authorizing participation if certain alleged grievances are 
recognized. These turn upon the agreement reached at 
the end of July when the Prime Minister assented to the 
subvention. It was understood that if the subvention 
was given, wages would not be reduced, but also that the 
old wages agreement should remain in force. If these 
understandings conflict, if under the wages agreement any 
reductions become due, what interpretation of the new 
agreement is to prevail? Mr. Smith conducted the Con- 
ference well and begged his friends to spare the firebrand, 
Mr. Cook, any invitation to make speeches. This was 
for the good of his health, but there is a suspicion that the 
miners fear lest one Cook should be enough to spoil their 


broth. 
* * * * 


A correspondent wrote to the Spectator three wecks ago 
warning the public of the probable sale of Ashridge 
Park and Little Gaddesden. Like many another noble 
property nowadays it has “ got to go.” 
beneficiary owners cannot afford to keep it up and their 


Its so-called 


trustees are compelled to sell. As so often happens in 
these cases, the public has been the greatest bencliciary 
and risks the greatest loss, for its amenities have never 
been sclfishly hoarded by their legal possessors. The 
house is of great historic interest though not an archi- 
tectural whole or triumph of any one style. The park 
with its magnificent trees and its views is one of the most 
beautiful examples of English scenery in the Home 
Counties. The gardens are admired by thousands 
every year. We are glad to learn that the National 
Trust hopes to preserve some part of the land for the 
public and has had one offer of a large sum towards a 
purchase. There are already advocates of the purchase 
of the whole property for the nation and the Prime 
Minister has discussed it with the Trustees, presumably 
urging delay in any commitment to sell to a commercial 
syndicate. A threat to build round the Devil’s Dyke 
and neighbouring British Camp is also stirring the local 
patriotism of Sussex to preserve that spot. The Ojlice 
of Works has promptly scheduled the earthworks as 
an “ ancient monument.” 


* . e 7 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent., changed from 4} per cent. on 
October Ist, 1925. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
102 §, ; on Thursday week 1023; a year ago 102%. Funding 
Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 87}; on Thursday 
week 87}; a year ago 89}. Conversion Loan (3} per cent.) 
was on Wednesday 76 % ; on Thursday week 76 %; a ycar ago 
7s. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY 


THE PRIME MINISTER AT BRIGHTON 


HAT Mr. Baldwin said to the Unionist delegates 

at Brighton was almost exactly what we should 

have wished; he laid down a broad national policy, 
tolerant and friendly. When we had read his speech 
carefully we felt that if Mr. Baldwin cannot succeed in 
giving a Unionist complexion to the reconstruction of the 
affairs of this country, no other Unionist leader could 
possibly succeed. Ile is the very man for the task in his 
sincerity, his simplicity, and his freedom from tiresome 
party preconceptions which as every sensible person 
knows have very little relevance to our post-War problems. 
To say this, however, is not by any means to assert 
that Mr. Baldwin has the art of making his political shop 
window catch the publie eye by an attractive glitter. No 
doubt he does not covet such an art; it is part of his 
honesty that he does not. We often wish that, consis- 
tently with his great qualities, he could impress upon 
people the fact that the national policy for which he 
stands is of really tremendous importance, since nothing 
else can in the long run save feather-headed people from 
turning to nostrums for their salvation. <As it is, the 
readers of Mr. Baldwin’s speeches are left to read between 
the lines, to emphasize for themselves what is said, without 
very much crphasis or in no very memorable way, and 
to become as it were the second authors oer interpreters 
of Mr. Baldwin’s pronouncements. In spite of this, people 
must have very short memories indeed if they do not 
remember how deeply they longed for a change from the 
pretentiousness and untrustworthiness which seemed to be 
cating their way into British political methods during the 
latter part of the War and immediately afterwards, 
Mr. Bonar Law dispelled that bad dream for us, and now 
Mr. Baldwin is carrying on in the same spirit, and is 
perhaps paying cven more attention to the exact value of 
words. For our part we feel nothing but pleasure and 
confidence when we know that the Prime Minister abhors 
exaggeration and inclines temperamentally to under- 
statement even though we recognise that in these days of 
publicity it is well to present to an unimaginative public 
ideas which have been decorated by an imaginative brain. 
Mr. Baldwin was right to claim credit for the Govern- 
ment for having done what it promised about pensions 
and for having already done more than at one time 
secmed possible in the way of housing. He called it a 
* stupendous achievement ” to have reduced expenditure 
by one third in five years. Itis difficult tosay that it is not 
so, as there are no data for comparison ; nevertheless we 
must say frankly that we are not satislied. Mr. Baldwin 
stated that Mr. Churchill is determined to reduce the 
estimates considerably next year. The Prime Minister 
himself will preside over the Cabinet Committee which 
will inquire into methods of economy. We long ago came 
to the conclusion that there is only one real solution, and 
that is to fix a maxitnum figure of expenditure, appre- 
ciably below the total figure of the previous year, and then 
to ration the departments. This, after all, is what 
hundreds of thousands of humble private persons with 
reduced incomes have been doing all over Europe since 
the War. The one hopeless method is to ask what is 
“necessary ” and then to put down on the list everything 
which comes under that heading, “* Necessary ” in these 
circumstances always means something to which you have 
been accustomed and which you therefore think you 
The private person who laid his 








cannot do without. 


income out according to this plan would never live in a 
smuler house, or cet less pleasant food, or have fewer 
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guests in his house, or dismiss an indoor or outdoor 
servant, or get rid of a horse or a motor-car, or give up 
going to the theatre. What private persons have done in 
countless cases, not because they are particularly original 
or have a wonderful determination, but simply because 
they are driven by hard necessity to avoid spending what 
they have not got, can certainly and just as easily be done 
by a Government. If private persons could overdrayy 
indefinitely at the bank no doubt they would do so. But 
the banker has something to say on the subject, and that 
way of pleasing themselves is effectually barred. Unfor- 
tunately Governments have a banker—the British public 
—who has never yet been known to refuse a further 
overdratt. It is high time for the publie to say that it 
can advance no more money seeing that it has long been 
piling up the overdraft without adequate security. 
Nothing will serve now but that the Departments all 
round should be limited next year to, say, 10 per cent. 
less than they have spent this year. 

Mr. Baldwin went on to promise schemes for the 
development of agriculture and for the reform of the 
Ifouse of Lords. First let us say a few words about 
agriculture. We hold that Mr. Lloyd George’s scheme 
for creating State tenants all over the country would be 
We do not believe that the Liberal Party 
will adopt it. The most ironical thing is that the book 
containing the evidence upon which Mr. Lloyd George's 
policy is founded is one of the most careful pieces of 
The analysis of 
what is wrong with British farming is extremely impressive 
and But, Mr. Lloyd 


proeceded to deduce a conclusion which seems to us to 


disastrous. 


research we have ever come across, 


acute, unfortunately, George 
be in conflict with all the evidence so laboriously accumu- 
lated. We publish this week a letter which we think 
is typical of the feeling of thousands of farmers. What 
ought to be done is not to introduce nationalization or 
Socialism by a side-wind, but to help farmers throughout 


the country to become the owners of their land. This 
would mean a vast development of small farming, and, 
of course, if small farms are really well managed that is 


the secret of intensive farming—of getting the most 


out of the land. Property is the Open Sesame. There is 
no love for material things like love of the land. A man 
will always work best on Jand which is his own. He 


cannot abide State interference, which he calls officiousness 
and impertinence. 
all, a land-capitalist !” 
Party. 
and adapt themselves to the reality, that there is unlimited 
room for the absorption of the unemployed. 


* Every man a capitalist and, above 
is the motto for the Unionist 
It is upon the land, if only people would sce if 


There is 
no unemployment on the land—everywhere there is a 
Would it not be 
for the Labour Exchanges to do something towards 
We do not, of cour 


expect that men of a certam age who are irretrievably 


shortage of farm labourers. possible 


guiding people to the land? 


urbanized will exchange the town for the village, but as 
everyone knows the men who are being chiefly demoralized 
are the youths from sixteen to twenty who are learning 
no trade at all. 

We turn now to the reform of the House of Lords. 
We sincerely hope that the Prime Minister will put away 
from him all 
which minds that are too precise and too logical are 


those Constitution-mongering — schemes 


forcmg upon him. To the making of new Constitutions 
there is no end. Every street in the land contains sone 
Abbé Siéyés who will produce a marvellous scheme 
the 
cross-word puzzles. 


when obsession has seized him. It is as bad as 
The one wise thing to do wis 
because it is in accordance with the 
habit of gradually building on to that which already 


is to keep the House of Lords as unlike the House 


proper British 


exists 
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of Commons as possible. Once introduce into it an 
electoral principle, direct or indirect, and the Commons 
will become wildly jealous. They would never consent to 
the Upper House gathering such powers as belong to the 
American Senate or even to the French Senate. 

The truth is that the Parliament Act has left the Lords 
with more power than seemed conceivable when the 
great controversy over that Act was at its height. Since 
then the Lords as a debating assembly have amassed 
rather than lost prestige. To be able to hold up a Bill 
for two years is in most cases to condemn that Bill 
altogether. In two years things change considerably 
and few Bills would be good enough to survive the ordeal. 
All that is required is to purge the House of Lords of 
* duds.” A peer ought to be required to furnish some 
proof of his competence to sit and vote before he receives 
a writ of summons. For the rest, we should like to see 
a reasonable number of life peers appointed to represent 
interests as the Free Churches—which are now 
excluded as such. The House of Lords would thus be 
admirably equipped for performing its proper function 


such 


of delaying doubtful legislation. 

But there is one more thing to be said. There must be 
some means of ending a deadlock, or of ascertaining public 
opinion, when it is strongly suspected that a Government 
js trying to force through legislation which is generally 
disliked. This can be done satisfactorily only by the 
Referendum, which we are extremely glad to know is 
being supported by an increasing number of Unionists. 
No vague questions must be asked at a Poll of the People. 
The people would simply be asked: “* Do you want this 
particular Bill which has passed through all its stages, 
Yes or No?” The Lords have for many years not 
demanded more than the right to delay doubtful legis- 
lation till public opinion itself. The 
Referendum is much the best way of finding out public 
opinion, All revolutionaries detest the very idea of it 
because they know that when it comes to the pinch 
They 
One 


has expressed 


public opinion is gencrally cautious and sober. 
are, in fine, afraid of public opinion. We are not. 
of the best parts of Mr. Baldwin’s speech at Brighton 
was that in which he declared his unchangeable adherence 


to the principle that the majority must rule, 

THE O. M.S. 
= excited controversy about the functions and the 
& justifiability of the Organization for the Maintenance 


of Supplies seems to us to have produced an issue which 
ought to be frankly discussed and decided. In a letter to 
the Times of Thursday, October 8th, Mr. Ramsay Mae- 
Donald deprecated the werking-up of bitterness and the 
manning We quite 
agree, of course, that if an army is meant for fighting — 
thouch we do not admit that the O.ML.S. is in essenee, or 
and if such 


of rival armies for an industrial clash. 


need be in practice, anything of the sort 
armies are cnrolled by both sides (in preparation in this 


case for a vast conflict if there is no coal settlement) we 
may create something like the conditions in Europe which 
made War almost inevitable in 1914. When ambition, 


lack of gecd will and so forth are rampant and armies are 
ready to hand, the next step is fatally easy. We agree, 


therefore, that we must avoid giving to human nature, 
either in the industrial world or in international relations, 
another chance as fatal as that of 1914. Although 


among those who think it right and natural for the 
community to protect itself against a challenge to its 
existence, we do think it highly desirable, too, since the 
dangers are so great, that the matter should be thought 
over carefully in order to find out if there is any way 


we are 


in Which, if ever a great industrial crisis should 
violent conflict could be avoided. 
It is at this point that Mr. Ramsay MacDonald has some- 


thing relevant tosay. In his letter to the Times he wrote : — 


COME 
aT ’ 


“The Party with which TI act has never ceased from pointing 
out that in such a conflict society will organize itself in self-defence, 
and that no Government could live if it did not help to maintain 
essential services . . . The Liverpool Conference indicated a way 
out, and it is but right that the Government should be pressed to 
say whether it intends to ¢ xplore it or whether all it proposes to do 


is to add provocation to the existing enmity.” 


We should be surprised if Mr. Baldwin does not ponder 
these words. He is a man of peace. It was he who in the 
memorable debate on the Political Levy declared on 
behalf of the Government : “ If there must be war, at all 
events we shall not fire the first shot.” Of course he will 
act in the same spirit again, for such action is true to his 
character. 

It is essential, however, to know exactly what Mr. 
MacDonald His letter, though we appreciated 
a good deal of it, was rather cloudy. And he omitted to 
say that when it was proposed at Liverpool that the 
Government should guarantee the maintenance of supplies 
through co-operation with the General Council of the 
Trades Union Congress the proposal referred only to a 
Con- 


mcans, 


Labour Government. This may have been a slip. 
ceivably the General Council would be ready to co-operate 
with any Government. The point is very important and 
a little more enlightenment 
But in any case it is astonishing that Labour should in the 
same breath object to the privately formed O.MLS., and 
gravely suggest that the General Council of the Trades 
Union Congress— another privately formed body —should 
take on the functions which are said to belong solely to 
the Government! Another question about which Mr, 
MacDonald said nothing is exactly what is meant by main- 
taining supplies. We publish this week a letter, frankly 
written in the Labour interest, in which the writer does 
attempt a definition. As he sees the matter, no attempt 
ought to be made to maintain anything like normal condi- 
tions. All he desires, and we suppose that most members of 


would be most welcome. 


the Labour Party would agree with him, is that the commu- 
nity should be saved from starvation, but that for the 
rest nothing should be done, or should be allowed to be 
the Railway 
example, to carry on their ordinary work. 


Companies, for 
We notice a 
similar definition, written of course in the Socialist interest, 
The New Statesman says that no 


done, towards helping 


in the New Statesman. 
objection can be raised in principle to the offer of the 
O.M.S. to place man-power at the disposal of the Govern- 
ment for maintaining supplies, but it goes on to denounce 
the manner in which the O.MLS. is being recruited and to 
lay it down that the maintenance of supplies must be 
restricted to what is barely necessary. We take that to 
be the meaning of this sentence : ** There is thus a limited 
ficld within which the public is able, and entitled, to 
secure a reasonable protection of its rights.” 

It seems to us quite impossible to frame any definition 
Canit be 


supposed that when business was being paralysed and 


of what are necessary supplies and what are not, 


trade was being destroyed or driven away, probably never 
to be when, in short, the country was ap- 
parently being ruined temper 
calmly to dissect the facts and plac - one sort of supply or 


service on this side of the line of necessity and another 


recov cre dl 
people would be in a 


sorteof si PI ly or service on that side as though they were 
philosophers instead of men and women deeply concerned 
No, those 
who were moved strongly by their fears and their indigna- 
tion and by the spectacle of one part of the nation trying to 
win a victory over the other parts would cry out that 


in questions of food and raiment, life and death ? 


everything that was humanly possible must be done to 
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stay the ruin. They would absolutely refuse to distin- 
guish. They would not agree that a practical or feasible 
way of putting out a fire was deliberately to leave a great 
many pieces of burning wood lying about. And they 
would be perfectly right. 

The definition of the limitations within whieh an indus- 
trial war must be fought out must come, iv fact, not from 
any class which has its own interests in view, but from all 
those who believe in democracy. We write as demo- 
crats, and we see plainly that the rule of the majority 
requires that the limitation imposed by democracy is 
the one which must always be respected. No class has a 
right to viclimize the others. If it does try to impose its 
will by making life intolerable for other people it must at 
least admit (as Mr. MacDonald in principle does) that the 
others cannot be blamed for protecting themsclyes. After 
all, in an attempt to hold up the whole nation by a general 
strike the aggression comes from the strikers. Mr. Mac- 
Donald has not met the greater issue which lies bevond 
Mr. W. R. Boustield, in a 


the issues he chose to discuss, 


letter to the Times of Friday. October Oth, pul au very 
plain question to Mr. MacDonald : 
“If strikers compelled non-unionists and others to desist by 


would he do if he were Prime Minister ? 
nt to protect non-strikers, would he make 
further endeavour to keep order, and if Would he hold 
the soldiers in re: to reinfores the they were 
unable to kes p ord Ov would he prefer permanent to double 
or treble the existing force would he let the strike: 
work their will on those who helped to carry on during the emer- 
gency 7” 

If Mr. MacDonald is really a democrat he would have to 
reply that he would take all the precautions or steps sug- 
gested in those words. If he were Prime Minister and 
wished to keep the majority safe against all emergencies 
he could not possibly neglect to create some frame-work 


force and violence, what 
If the police were insitfties 
o, how ? 


biness police wher 


ot police , ea 


for a temporary expansion of the man-power at the 
service of the Government. 

It will be seen that though the Labour point of view is 
very different from ours, and though there may be no 
possibility of a reconciliation, there is nevertheless a 
eertain agreement on the principle that supplics must be 
guaranteed. Our differences are differences of degree. 
Obviously it would be well worth while to discuss the 
whole matter in a friendly manner. We trust that this 
will be done in Parliament. For our part we could never 
yicld on the point that democracy necessarily restricts 
the area within which industrial conflicts must be con- 
ducted; but that does not prevent us from sincerely 
desiring that some understanding should be attempted. 
Why have bitterness, perhaps leading on to open violence, 
if it can by any human means be avoided ? We suggest 
that Mr. Baldwin should take Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
at his word and ask him to state fully to what extent he 
would give his sanction to the maintenance of supplies 
if a general strike were attempted by the “ united front ” 
of the trade unions. Then we should know where we 
were, amd, knowing that, we should also know how to 


proce ( d. 
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THE PRINCE OF WALES 
W* write on the eve of the Prince of Wales's return 


from an eventful journey, and 
advance what an affectionate weleome he will 


we know jn 
receive 
and how sincerely everybody will feel that he has put 
us onee more, and deeper than before, in his debt for his 
work in representing and interpreting Great Britain 
abroad. The Prince of Wales must now be the most 
travelled man of his age in the world, and wherever he 
has been he has left behind most pleasant memories of 
his charm, modesty and friendliness. 

All this is true beyond question ; 
common words we do not exaggerate for the sake of 


in repeating the 
serving x desirable convention. We should not, however, 
he faithful to our duty of recording and discussing the 
thoughts which are passing through the mind of the 
nation if we did not say that there is a good deal of 
anxicty about the future of the Prince of Wales. This 
anxiety is right and natural, for it is only a measure 
of the regard which is felt for the Prince's personal 
welfare and of the high conception which people have 
formed of the work which he has done and yet may 
do for his country. The tour just ended was remarkable 
beeause it broke new ground in the visit to South America. 
We have received from a correspondent in that country 
a letter and an extract from a newspaper bearing on the 
visit, and we want to refer to these because they are 
pertinent to what we want to say about the Prince's 
future. Our correspondent delighted the 
Prince’s bearing, and in fact fell under the spell as other 


was with 


people do. But he has also several things to say in 
criticism of the visit. 

One of these criticisms refers to an incident 
was written about in the Argentine papers; we are 
not, therefore, committing any indiscretion or revealing 


which 


any secret in mentioning it. Our correspondent says 
that one day the Prince was due to visit a school at 
eleven o'clock in the morning. The building had been 
specially decorated and the children had arranged to 


sing in English * God Bless the Prince of Wales” and 
another English song. One of the children was also 


to make a short speech in English. All this had meant 
a good deal of preparation. Dr. Sagarna and another 
Minister were at the school to receive the guests. The 
whole company waited for some time, but the guests 
At last Dr. Sagarna went to the Prince's 
was told that the engagement had 
cancelled. Our correspondent remarks that it 
inconceivable that the Prince was responsible for this. 
We are sure that he was not. Everybody knows that 
the Prince of Wales excels in courtesy and consideration. 
No donbt but it is unfor- 
funate that such a blunder should have been made in 


did not come. 


house and been 


was 


someone had blundered ; 


a country where great store is set by form and ceremony 
stately Spanish grace.’ 


ee > 


conducted with a 

Our correspondent then goes on to say that of course 
you cannot prevent people talking and that comparisons 
were, perhaps inevitably, drawn between the Prince of 
Wales's willingness to dance or attend supper parties 
in the small hours of the morning, but not to keep an 
later. Our 
unfairness 


few hours 


understands the 


cheagement a correspondent, 
who well of 
and of opinions based upon a want of knowledge of the 
facts, that after all the 
not he taken too seriously, as a large part of it was traccable 


mere gossip 


adds much of criticism need 


to non-British foreigners who were a little jealous of the 
great reception given to a British Prince. 

Still, there was the fact, and there was the eriticism. 
The staff work of the Prince’s tours ought, of course, to 
be done with extraordinary care. But when that has 
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been admitted we still think that the Prince of Wales 
would rightly interpret the wishes of the nation if he 
made it impossible for people to have any excuse for 
saying that he is unduly restless or that he exhausts 
himself in giving to amusements too many of the hours 
which might be spent in preparation for work that ts 

Nobody 
would not 


always, and necessarily, exacting and_ tiring. 
wants the Prince of Wales to be a prig; he 
have anything like the cnormous popularity he enjoys 
if he were. 
to follow the instincts of youth. 
* good mixer,” and we cannot be too grateful for the 


Hfe is young and people sincerely like him 
He is notoriously a 


apparently inexhaustible fund of friendliness which he 
has at his disposal in all circumstances and for all people. 

The position of an H[cir Apparent, however, is as 
delicate as it is dificult. It presents a problem which is 
The 


easiest Way no doubt for a voung man of vood and natural 


unknown to almost everybody else in the world. 
instincts who finds himself in this position is to evade 
all dilliculties by stifling his instinets and keeping himself 
as faras possible in dignified isolation. Thus hy a certain 
inaccessibility he aids the idea that a Royal person is 
If, on the other hand, he ts hail- 


with evervbody he challenges fanithar 


not as other men are. 
fellow-well-met 
standards and nothing short ef an unpreecdented or 
impossible degree of perfection is cnough to prevent 
The Prince of Wales, to his 


has chosen the more difficult, though the 


eriticism., ereat credit, 
more natural 
way. We all Jike him for it even while we are conscious 
of the dangers. 

We suggest that the difficulty might be overcome 
Wales has had the rest 


has earned and richly deserves, if he would attach himself 


when the Prinee of which he 


to some publie cause which is entirely beyond and above 


faction. 


Being associated with a great purpose he would 
be hound to some regular application of his cnergies 
which onee and for all would put an end to any false 
notion that it is his desire to live a butterfly existence. 
would be 
demanding much, we know; and vet we think it would 
he rizht to ask it. 
have taught us to place our expectations very high. 


In asking that he should do so the nation 


The services of the Royal Family 


It is not necessary, as we are justly reminded in 
an excellent article on this subject in the St. Wartin’s 
Review, edited by the Rev. HT. R. LL. Sheppard. to look 
farther afield then the cxample sct by the King and 
( n to see how 


marvellously an unflinching con- 


ception of public duty wins recognition. When Wing 
George came to the Throne the most preposterous and 
lving rumours were afloat about his past life. We are 


so ulterly has even the 
The King with remark- 


st ashamed to reeall them 
memory of them passed away. 
ul vood sense took the course which: ts open to every 
who has enough courage, and disproved one lie 

But he and the Queen have 


court of law. done 


more than that; they have established their 
tation and their hold upon the affection of the 
nation, not by legal process, but by a long record of 
by dent hard work and unostentatious coodness, 
so ep is the impression thes have produced that the 
M rehy is now safer even than it was mn the days 


\) Victoria Amid the tumbling monarchics of 
} © ours has become more firmly based. Our Crowned 
Pres t of the Connnonwealth. by virtue of his hereditary 


iS free from th meconverment ambitions of the 


‘ 


nations. The nation desires to 


Prince of Wales by a process of stabtlization 
may thu py ly one ot the most Ove ‘worked 
( } viene qual lyine himself for that 
r \ consent and good will of all 


THE IMPORTANCE OF THE PACT 


‘id the Security Pact is signed it will be a document 

which will probably govern Western Europe for 
at least half a century. Possibly an agreement will be 
reached by the time these words are before our readers, 
In that case the difficulties 
merate will be a record of difficulties most happily over- 
The Pact is ar 


tion which, less ambitious 
‘ 


which we are about to enu- 


+ 


come. attempt at international pacifica- 
: 


indeed, than the Protocol, 
is vel infinitely bolder and more extensive than any- 
i War. What 
docu iit will cmiergc, 


Belevium, 


Germany and Italy and conunitting France and Germany 


thing which was concecived of before the 


are the chances, then, thet some 


bearing the signatures of Britain. Franec, 


, 


to a peaceable settlement of their disputes ? 
! 


It is becoming obviou that there remain o ily three 
major difficultics. ‘The first difficulty ts that Gcrmany 
scems unwilling to center the League of Nations (and her 
cntry is rightly considcrea a pre-requisite for further 
pacilication) unless an ence prion ts made tr he lavour 


Article 16. 


with regard to the obligations contained in 


iV this Article the signato Powe agree to allow the 
passage across their territe ry of the troops ot any other 
member of the League, when these troops are en their 
way to attack a conmmumeo foe who has violated the 
Covenant. Germany contends that, Ss she Is disarmed 


amidst armed neighbours, she is not ina status of equality 


with the other Powers, and should be viven some ene mnp- 


s done 1 he case of Switzer- 


ancl inte erity 


tion from this article, as wa 
Jand, when it was agreed that the neutrality 
of Switzerland sheuld be 


The other members of the 


observed in all circunistances. 
and France 


sI ould cnter the 


Leacu it par- 


Li avgue 


ations. This 


ticular, insist that Germany 
without being exempt from any of 
is the first difliculty. 

The next one is analogous to it. France, we are told, 
Pact which will 
of her ally, Poland, in 
an enter into no 


uUrny 


is insisting on a text for the S 
allow her to go to the assistanc 
ease of attack. 


agreement which would forbid hier troops to march across 


She insists that she 
Germany on this mission, The Germans, however, 
object that should the Pact be framed so as to meet 


France's wishes in this respect, will, im faet, lose its 


bi-lateral character. Germany will be forbidden to invade 
France in any circumstances, but France will be permitted 
to invade Germany, whenever s} lim: that her ally, 
Poland, is in dangei 

The third difliculty « ris this country. It is said 
that Mr. Chamberlain is firmly resolved that Great 
Britain shall never consent to cuter an agr it which 
takes away from Parliament the unfettercd right of making 
war or maintaining peac il Hh cartase to no agree- 
ment which contemplates “a ito { war, as it is called. 
If this is indeed the case it is ditticult to see how an effective 
Pact can result. The essence of the West Pact must 
surely be that should Germa veression 


against France, Eneland is, auton ically ul by 


treaty, bound to support France, ivi rsa in the 
ease of French ageression against aun. Should 
Mr. Chamberlain insist that P retain 
the right to decide whet! nel i will go to 


War, the Continental Powers 
purpose there is in Mr. Chanal 


isk what 
ae : Pact 


at all. Thev do not wish t B petual 
arbitrator of their disp ntee 
with her armicd might s ration 
into which they 1 . u vital 
onc. We cannot } lemn 
international Pact, j 1 of 
action I a -¢ | = 
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Stated thus baldly, these three difficulties look very 
formidable, but we have purposely put down the maximum 
rather than the minimum demands which each Foreign 
Minister has brought with him. If we were all in agree- 
ment already there would be no need of a Conference. 
The whole object of a Conference is to whittle away 
to vanishing point such differences and dilflicultics as 
these. After all, we have only second-hand reports 
as to the French conception of the Pact. It may be 
that she is prepared to yield much more than we have 
represented in this article. At any rate it is impossible 
to overestimate the impertance of an agreement. A Pact 
which by hook or by crook dispelled the haunting menace 
of an advance ene way or the other across the Rhine 
would do more than anything else to bring peace to 
Europe. 


NEW ANGLO-AMERICAN SCHOLAR- 


SHIPS 


NDER the auspices of the Boston (U.S.A.) Branch 
of the English-Speaking Union, the first experi- 
ment is now being made in a new scheme for promoting 
Anglo-American fellowship, which seems to contain more 
than ordinary promise. The scheme is due to the imagina- 
tiveness and gencrosity of Professor Harold Whitchead, of 
Boston, who has given the necessary funds for the first of 
what it is hoped will be a long series of Business Scholar- 
ships for young Englishmen to enable them, at the outset 
of their careers, to spend a commercial year—that is to 
say, from one September to the following June—in the 
United States without cost to themselves. The amount 
which Professor Whitchead has offered for the first expe- 
riment is $400, or the equivalent of something more than 
£80, which will suflice to pay the chosen youth’s fare, in 
the second class, to and from the United States, with the 
incidental expenses on the journey, and to defray the 
cost of an evening course at the College of Business Ad- 
ministration at Boston University, leaving a certain 
margin for pocket-money and so forth. On arrival in 
America the novice is to be—indeed, by now, has heen— 
met by friends of the Boston Branch of the English- 
Speaking Union, and will be found a job which will 
provide for his living expenses while in the country. The 
nominee to the first Scholarship—Mr. A. G. Hannent, of 
Norwich, aged eighteen, who has recently left: Norwich 
Grammar Schoo!—sailed from England en September 17th, 
and is by now fairly embarked on his new life. 

It is, as will be seen, a theroughly practical and com- 
There 
is nothing grandiose about it; and its modesty is all in 
its favour. No provision is contemplated for publicity, 
reception committees or after-dinner speeches; no 
expenditure for ornamental irrelevancies. The boy will 
be found a job, and will be expected to do it. His tuition 
fees at the evening classes will be paid, and it will be his 
business to attend and profit by them. He will be pro- 
vided with a home for which he will, at least nominally, 
pay; but those who are acquainted with the United 
States will know how far the friendliness with which he 
will be received into American homes will transcend the 
payment that he makes. He will gain a larger knowledge 
of the world and, alike from the commercial and educa- 
tional advantages, and from the kindliness of the family 
life to which he will be introduced, it is impossible to 
believe that he will not draw benefit. What is, in the 
larger view, more important is that one more centre of 
good will between the English-Speaking peop!es will have 


mon-sense scheme, as sensible as it is benevolent. 


been created-—one more of these gold chains which, how- 


evcr individually fine and seemingly insignificant, are by 


ee 


their multiplication continually drawing the British and 
American peoples closer together. 

As time passes, if the scholarships increase in number, 
as it is to be trusted that they will, it will be int« resting 
to see what preportion of these young men ultimately 
make their homes in England and how many become 
absorbed into the United States. Young Englishmen are 
well thought of in American business and industria] 
quarters. Rightly or wrongly, they are supposed to possess 
certain qualities of steadiness, tenacity and comparative 
immunity from the fever to get-rich-quick which are not 
universal in American youth. Their reputation for 
honesty is also, perhaps deservedly, high. While they 
may not be as alert to seize opportunities and as ready 
to strike out to amass independent fortunes for themselves 
as are their American ‘ opposite numbers,” they are 
widely held to make more desirable subordinates who can 
generally be trusted to hold their positions and to be 
content to work steadily up to positions of responsibility, 
It is reasonable to presume that the young men selected 
for these scholarships will be rather above than below the 
average of English youth in character and capacity ; 
and it is probable that, by the time they have finished 
their short novitiate in the United States, they will 
have held out to them prospects of a career in America 
of more immediate promise than any that will appear to 
be open to them in England. On the other hand a 
thousand ties of sentiment and affection will pul! them 
And it will not much matter which path 
they choose. We have need ef eapable young men in 
England with a widened commercial horizon. We 
cannot have too many Englishmen, lovers of England, 
living in America and helping to consolidate the friendly 
relationship of the two peoples. So cither the 
scheme should work for good ; and it is to be hoped that 
there will be no lack of imitators of Professor Whitchead’s 
generous example. The sum required for a scholarship is 
not large; and it is difficult to see how anyone could 
put a similar amount to beticr use, earning the double 
satisfaction of knowing that he was helping a promising 
young man to make the best of himself in life and at the 
same time contributing to the peace and welfare of the 


towards home. 


way 


world by increasing Anglo-American good will. 


TWO CHAMPIONS AGAINST TUBERCLE 
Ir.— DR. 

()* the Simplen line, 
above the head of 


whence a cogwheel railway takes one in some 


The place is thus extremely easy to 


A. ROLLIER., 


e 


easy to reach, a few 


the Lake of Geneva, is Aigle, 


minutes to Leysin. 1 
reach, and ean be readily taken in when travelling to o1 
returning from Italy, 
in winter than in summer, but, indeed, its interest is 


It is, perhaps, even more interesting 
consummate at all seasons of the year. Serious visitors, 
really concerned with the conquest of tuberculosis and 
much more, are welcome. These facts are here placed 
in the forefront of this article, for no excuse whatever 
exists for erities, cut-and-come-again susgeons, insular 
myopics or others, who during the past four years lave 
asserted my praises of Leysin to be exaggerated without 
We are entitled to rule 
and there are no others! 

Dr. A. Rollier is a pupil of the world-famous surgeon, 
the late Professor Kocher of Berne. Personal reasons 
took him to Leysin, in the Alpes Vaudoises, a tiny village 
some 4,500 feet above sea level. In 1903, with five 


going to see it for themselves, 
out all such critics : 


patients, he opened a clinic for the treatment of surgical 
tuberculosis, falsely so-called, by means of suntight. 
lic was not the first. 


The surgeon, Bonnet, had success- 
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fully so treated this disease in Lyons as long ago as 1845. 
One surmises that the glorious work of Pasteur and 
Lister, offering new powers to surgery, was the reason 
why Bonnet’s work was forgotten. And Finsen, the 
Dane, in 1893, treated tubercle of the skin by local 
application of light, regarded by him, at first, as simply 
an antiseptic—though when I was in Copenhagen two 
years ago I was shown, at the superb Finsen Institute, 
evidence that, before his lamentably early death, Finsen 
had perc eived that light is more—an “ incitement,” 
as he called it, to the tissues to save themselves. 

Dr. Rollier had observed the habits of Alpine animals, 
such as the chamois: how they love the early-morning 
light, and shelter themselves from the midday heat of 
the sun. His method was the general sunbath, whereby 
the body should save itself. It was the method of Bonnet, 
but practised under very favourable conditions, where 
sunlight is abundant and complete all the year round, 
with figures for ultra-violet radiation never approached in 
Lyons or in London, even when, on rare occasions, the 
eurse of coal-smoke happens to be absent. The details 
are simple but all-important. Hasten very slowly: 
expose only a smali area of skin at first ; watch cach case 
individually and measure the dose accordingly ; fear the 
heat and love the light; value the early morning ; 
use no surgical operations whatsoever; nor any drugs; 
totally exclude alcohol in any quantity in every case; 
use a “ lacto-vegctarian”’ diet, milk and its products, 
eggs, ecreals, fruit and vegetables, with a minimum of 
meat for patients who greatly desire it. The recognized 





principles of rest end relief for diseased parts are practised ; 
no massage nor Faradism is necessary in order to preserve 
the vigour of unused muscles, for “ the sun is the best 
masseur.”? Under these conditions cases recover, as a 
matter of course, such as have never recovered before in 
the history of medical science. They recover with 
restored function of bones and joints. The Swiss Govern- 
ment maintains two clinics at Leysin for its tuberculous 
soldiers. They learn a trade whilst recovering; this 
is the “work cure,” furnishing occupation, without 
which no one can be healthy or happy. The children 
learn lessons, play games, sing and are, in short, the 
happiest and jollicst youngsters anywhere to be scen. 
The authoritative discussion of the whole subject is now 
to be had in English ; it is a rewriting and amplification 
of the great book, Le Cure de Soleil, published by Rollier 
in 1914, just before the War, and unfortunately over- 
whelmed by that event.* This is not the place for a 
ion of clinical medicine. Tere I need only observe 
re now represented by a thousand 
and more, from all parts of the earth, and that, when I 
net Dr. Rollicr a few wecks ago, at the First International 
Child Welfare Coneress in Geneva, I learnt that, having 
vowed four years ago never to rest until I had closed all 
y now \ isit three new ones, with 120 more 
beds, which he has just had to open. 


I:vidently, therefore, mankind has not yet seen the 


point. The results of surgery in our hospitals are com- 
pared with Rollier’s, and the suggestion is made that one 
or more municipalities should maintain clinics in Leysin, 
whither their tubereulous children should be sent; and 
it ean be reasonably urged that it would actually cost less 


in the long run to pay for the journeys and to maintain 
he children for many months or more, and have them 
strong and well and self-supporting thereafter, than it 
costs at present to treat these children in shadow and 
thousand deaths from 


* surgical 


endure nearly nine 





Heliotherapy,” by Dr. A. lier and his assista 

introductions by Sir Henry Gauvain and Dr. C. W. Saleeby. (Oxford 
Medical Publications, 1923. 25s. net). See also “ Sunlight and 
Health,” by Dr. GC. W. Saleeby, with introduction by Sir William 
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tuberculosis ” in these islands every year, to say nothing 
of the vast army of the permanently disabled. Or it may 
be urged that we should seck to learn from Leysin by 
setting up solaria in our own country, where the Alpine 
results may be rivailed—especially if we choose the sca 
coast, where the water reflects an extra quantum of ultra- 
violet rays, not least in the south-eastern corner of 
England, which has most sun] t 
the south-west. 


and jess m isture har 
, ana iesS Moisture tian 





Of course, that is an excellent proposal, and it is 
abundantly justified by the results of English sunlight, 
as seen at the Heritage Craft Schools, at Chailey in 
Sussex, under Mrs. C. W. Kimmins, at the Treloar 
Cripples’ College and Hospital at Alton, in Hampshire, 
under Sir Henry Gauvain; and perhaps best of all a 
the recently established seaside branches of those institu- 
tions. But it is not the real moral of Leysin. 

The world-lesson of that lovely spot is learnt and 
taught, a mile or two down the road towards Sepey, by 
the “School in the sun,” established at Cergnat by 
Dr. Rollier in 1910, whither, for fifteen years, have been 
sent children, doubtless on the average somewhat delicate, 
though not positively ill: children whose winter coughs, 
or subnormal weight, or lack of life, or pallor, has batiled 
their parents and doctors, until at length they have been 
sent to live in pure sunlight and the open air at Cergnat, 
and there to be at school. The results, of course, have 
been consistently superb. They constitute the true lesson 
of the thirty-seven or forty clinics higher up the road. 
For if tuberculosis can be cured (even after many years, 
secondary infections and numerous operations) by the 
return to unspoilt Nature, so much the more can it and 
should it be prevented. 

We spend about a million pounds a year on sanatoria in 
this country. The results are pitiful in the extreme. 
About fourteen patients per thousand recover. We must 
find something better than that costly and almost futile 
plan. Nearly thirty years have passed since the late King 
Edward, then Prince of Wales, asked of tuberculosis : 
“If preventable, why not prevented?” There is none 
but the most disgraceful answer to that question. 


The home and the school in the sun: these are the 
means whereby an enlightened civilization will yet close 
Rolliecr’s clinics, whilst the pioneer institution at Cergnat 
multiplies all over the world. The progress of the 
open-air school in this country has been pitifully slow. 
We need vastly to aceclerate it, and meanwhile to enhance 
its powers incalculably by introducing the sunbaths which 
are, indeed, so potent that even artificial light in closed 
We need no more of the 


shadow schools, built at vast expense, wherein we 


apartments can do wonders. 


immure our healthy children, calling the process cduca- 
tion, until we have to transfer them, as sick children, to 
shadow hospitals, calling the process medicine. Rollier 
has shown us how the diseases of darkness may be wholly 
abolished. 

The remedy, the preventive, is too simpie for simpletons, 
no doubt: as ‘‘ wash and be clean” was for Naaman, 
ancestor of such a mighty host in our own day. The case 
of typhoid may, perhaps, arouse us. That discase may 
to-day be prevented in large degree by the use of a 
vaccine, just as tuberculosis appears to have been pre- 
vented in cows by the comparable vaccine of M. Spahlinger. 
But only in time of war do we think it necessary to 
require the anti-typhoid vaccination of the soldiers, wha 
will leave--what ? The protection involved in the pure 
and safe water supply of our cities. It was the restoration 
of pure water to our urban hosts that abolished the water- 
borne diseases under ordinary conditions. Disraeli’s 


“ policy of sewage,” and 


opponents called his proposal a 
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deserve to be pilloried, therefore, throughout al! coming 
time. 

To-day it is to be argued that we should restore to our 
cities another simple, commonplace naturai boon— the 
light of life. Let us do so, and the diseases of darkness, 
far worse in sum than the water-borne diseases of yore, 
will vanish as they did. The arguments are manifold and 
various, but there is none on earth so lovely, so absolute, 
so final as the solaria of Leysin and the school in the sun, 
where such bodies are made as no tubercle bacillus can 
enter without committing certain suicide. No doctor, no 
teacher, no parent, no architect, no statesman is qualified 
for his task who has not Jearnt what Leysin has to teach. 
In the beginning God said, * Let there be Light.” And 
there was Light. It is for enlightened man, now become 
a partaker of the Divine nature, to speak again that 
creative word, CRUSADER, 


A GREEN HAND'S EXPERIENCE OF 
HARVESTING IN THE CANADIAN WEST 
By Mason Fraxcits Yrears-Brown, 


| vii hundred young men sat in the C.PLR. harvester 

train which pulled out of Montreal on the afternoon 
of August 28th. Our party consisted of French Canadians, 
Americans, Poles, Italians 
the writer. We were going out to work in the Canadian 
wheatficlds, where 50,000 men were wanted this year. It 
was to learn about harvesting from the inside, not as a 
writer, but as a worker, that Twas travelling West with as 
merry a lot of lads as ever set out to seek money and 
adventure. were a trifle too merry, indeed, 
on the first night, but a tall Mounted Policeman, re- 
splendent in his red coat and broad-brimmed hat, clinked 
through the cars occasionally to see that decorum: was 
kept. 
good water, for a man who will travel two thousand miles 
to work fifteen hours a day is not the stuff that wasters 
are made of. 


but no Englishinan, except 


Some of us 


We were unpolished, perhaps, but diamonds of 


Rates of pay on the harvest field range from fifteen 
to twenty-live shillings a day, in addition to fair accom- 
modation and good meals. In the winter, wages drop to 
Lt or £5 a month, with board, but employment is always 
obtainable for any man who is willing to work. And what 
of the work itself? Ts it as severe as it is said to be ? 
Having done it, with the bruised hands that now tap the 
typewriter, T can speak from experience ! 

After two days in the train, we disembarked at Win- 
nipeg, carrying our blankets and “ grips ” to sheds where 
the Governments of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta 
had established temporary employment offices. Clerks 
had lists of the localities needing Jabour, and we gave our 
name to the Province in which we wished criployment. 
Tn less time than it takes to write it we were assigned toa 
place where harvesters were needed, 

Lately, the C.PLR., with its usual efficiency, has been 
running special immigrant trains from the port of disem- 
barkation direct to the prairies, switching complete car- 
loads of harvesters at Winnipeg as may be required. 
These arrangements ithe Poles, Slovenes and 
Lithuanians who are new entering Canada; they are not 
made for Englishmen, for the simple reason that English- 
men are not coming in sullicient numbers. 


are Jor 


I chose the 
Province of Manitoba as the ficld for my endeavours, as it 
was the closest and my time was limited. That same 
afternoon, somewhat stiff and very unshorn, I was on my 
way to Dufrost, a hamlet south of Winnipeg. With me 
was an English friend whom I had chanced to meet in 
Winnipeg, and it would be well for the intending immi- 


a 





———< 
grant to remember that a stranger in a strange land feels 
Jost indeed; with a companion, on the contrary, the 
small inconveniences of travel become a joke, 

We were met by the farmer who hired us and taken out 
to his farm in a Ford car. My first job was to feed the 
pigs, which requires no skill at all. Could IT milk a cow ? 
I could not. Hitch up a team? Well, I thought so, 
Ever spike-pitched 2? I didn’t even know what it meant, 
and had to admit that my education had been much 
If only I had had even a week’s experience 
T am contident T could have passed as a veteran farm- 
hand. But my friend 
was even greener, his only interest in horses having been 


neglected. 
As it was, | was labelled * green.” 
derived from the sporting columns of a London newspaper, 


We at five mended the “ rack” 
waggon, Then, after an ample breakfast of 


rose and or farm 
eggs and 
Sunrise over the vast 

coat, and 2 little 


fields, gloriously fresh and 


bacon, we began to sieok, horizon 
of the prairies was red as * Mountie’s ” 
danced the 


stinuiating. 


breeze nCVOSS 
the tall 
them in groups. 
who now writes this. He took a 
them to other sheaves 
little towers of the staff 
Sometimes a seventh sheal, called the cap-sheaf, 


The binder rambied along, sevthing down 
wheat, tying it In Sheaves and disgorging 
Followed the 
sheal under each 
and daid them upright by sixes 
of life. 
is added over all, as the mackintosh in case of rain, but 


* stooker,”” 


arm, carried 


this was pastoral refinement that did not appear to be 
part of my duties. 
simple cnough in theory 


Here, then, is the whole operation of 
but 
very strenuous when performed hour after livelong hour. 

Always the binder continues its march, like the chariot 
of Boadicea sevthing a lane through the Roman ranks, 


stooking and practic« 


and always the stooker must follow. To unbend himself 
from the ape-like progression of his sheaf-gathering is 
considered amateurish : the good stooker continucs from 
dawn to dark with his body bent toward Mother Earth. 
Meanwhile the sun burns down on the just and unjust, 
and the unjust hunger for their luncheon, whereas it is 
only ten o'clock, when the day's work begins in English 
! AL there half-hour halt, the 
four pretty the with 


Jashines of bacon, Tried eges, potatoes and stoups of 
¥ ge | 


olfiees noon is a when 


farmers daughters serve men 
coffee such as Jorrocks would have delighted in after a 
cub-hune, 


harnessed to the racks and we drive out to other stooks 


Tn the afternoon we spike-pitch. Treanis are 
that have been standing ten days to mature in the sun. 
We gather the sheaves on a pitchfork aud pile them into 
the open cart. 
run by a Fordson tractor, that divides the wheat from the 
chaff, 
stairway of the Piccadilly tube, we feed our sheaves. This 


Then we drive to the separator, 2 monster 
Into the moving maw of this machine, like the 


is spike-pitching. 

Unloading a cart takes about half an hour, during which 
the spike-piteher will swing his sheaves as regularly and 
At 


lirst it seems dike some graceful gesture of a physical 


mechanically as the throbbing engine below him. 


culture course, but as the minutes pass and the insatiable 
separator continues to demand nourishment, a panic 
seizes the novice and he grows clammy with fear, stumb- 
ling and prodding his toes in his effort to see that the 
supply of wheat does not fail. At last, however, the cart 
is empty, save for a bed of swarming crickets, who sing 
on, heedless of the fate they have so narrowly escaped. 
While the cart is being driven back to a new line of 
then the 


stooks, the labourer enjoys a brief respite; 


Joading begins anew, and as the pile mounts higher and 
higher a groan rises to the skies with each swung sheaf : 
at least a groan arose from me, both at the effort and at 
the prospect of unloading the cart again in the next few 
By the time the sixth cart is filled up and un- 


moments. 
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filled again night is drawing swiftly over the plains. 
Pipes are lit, teams driven home, watered, unharnessed 
in the murky dark of the stables, a peck of oats and an 
armful of hay is given to the friends of man, then the men 
themselves, grimed with chaff and sweat, but well content, 
eather round the kitchen table. 

* While Englishmen remain unemployed by the million 
Canada clamours for men. Surely the problem is not 
insoluble ?. There is work and health for thousands 
during the Canadian harvest—and after. In England 
> The work in Canada 
js not impossible for even a sedentary man to do; indeed, 
after the first few days it is pleasant. I have proved it 
Why do Englishmen remain at 
home? Are we, as our crities say, exhausted by the War 
and content to Iet others take the chances of adventure 
which voung England used to be the first to seek ? And 
what of the sad * dole,” whose millions go to a multitude 
without heart or hope, when a tithe of these sums, directed 
towards Dominion settlement, would cure a part of our 


oe 


there is depression and the “ dole.’ 


with my two hands. 


uncmployment forever ? 


Twelve thousand harvesters came to Canada in 1923, 
Some returned disgruntled, with tales of woe. Others 
eame back satisfied. But the greater number, be it noted, 
are still in Canada, and prosperous in varying degrees. 
One has purchased a quarter section of his own near 
equally well-to-do, have brought 
their families out from England. Eight thousand of these 
harvesters are still here, and it is safe to say that not 
1 per cent. arc unemployed. Far from being a failure, as is 


Winnipeg, and others, 


sometimes absurdly stated, this movement of English 
harvesters was one of the soundest schemes of land 
settlement in recent years. The men might have been 
more carefully chosen, it is true, and perhaps they might 
have been instructed in the rudiments of Canadian farm 
life. If this were done, there is no reason why another 
ten thousand harvesters should not come out next year. 
It is unthinkable that the majority of young Englishmen 
now unemployed through no fault of their own should not 
prefer the independence of Canada, with all its hard work, 
to the beg 


at home 


rary and bleakness of a Government subsidy 


IN SEARCH OF A) HYMN-BOOK 

W* all scem toknow that there is something unsatis- 

fving in our hymn-books— even in the best of them, 
the Knglish Hymnal, for example. There are Jrymns 
we cannot sing with any heightening of the mind or 
loosening of the heart; that we are almost ashamed 
to sine. 
this were a time of profound religious fecling and we felt 


And we ought to make « confession here. If 


driven to worship God with the whole vigour and integrity 
of our natures, there would be no problem. We should 
write our own songs of praise, and we should easily 
find our aspirations expressed in older writings and 
choose with sureness ond freedom. 

But now we are rather emptied of spirituality and wish 
to fill ourselves from the past. And heeause we are 
emptied. we ere not at all certain where to look for the 
spirituality we lack. VPerhaps we agree in’ erticism ; 
there are ugly, awkward, trifling hynins that we want no 
more of though even here the fondness of familiarity 
may Obscure our judgement. We never seem to agree 
In our estimation of good hymns. 

There are two things that verv eravely need saving, 
and perhaps they may at least help to solace our dis- 
contents and allow us to make the most ef the hymns 
we now use. There are churehgocrs who object to hymns 
In W hich we confess ours¢ Ives miserable sinne rs, ioany sug- 
gestion that there is something in the Christian mysteries 
more profound than a general breezy optimism and 
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good will, Perhaps in the past our con?:¢sions of degrada- 
tion were too frequent to be sincere, and perhaps it is 
better, on the whole, to confess our sins in private, and 
avoid the risk of a Satanic pride in wickedness. But 
we may say definitely that, if a man cannot stomach an 
avowal of his desperate imperfection, then the fault is 
in him. 

But more important than this, there are churchgoers 
who feel uneasy if the hymns they sing are lacking in 
the literary graces, if the expression is rough and 
unpolished. They, too, have some amount of reason 
with them; our worship should be as comely and as 
sincercly-fashioned as we can make it. But may the 
time never come when the first criterion in our hymns 
is not sincerity of emotion and truth of thought, but 
smoothness and felicity of style. The Christian Iathers, 
when they introduced the New Testament to intclligent 
and acsthctically-minded Greeks and Romans, were 
sometimes compelled to apologise for the style in which the 
Gospels were written. There was an abruptness and a 
lack of culture in the very language which might alienate 
their sympathies, or even make them contemptuous, 
And yet it seems to us, and it seemed to the Fathers, 
that no language was fuller of idea and passion than the 
Greek of the New Testament, and that the power of 
Christianity had found there as true and fitting a medium 
as could be demanded. To wise men, to dilettantes, 
it might seem foolishness; to the Christian it was a 
specch of glory. 

The too tender literary conscience need not be too 
tenderly consulted ; and I think that it is here that Dr. 
Perey Dearmer, Mr. R. Vaughan Williams, and Mr. 
Martin Shaw have fallen short in their brave attempt 
to produce a hymnal to suit the times. Songs of Praise 
(Oxford University Press, 2s. 6d. net) is diserectly chosen, 
and it contains among its four hundred and seventy 
hymns many good and true acts of worship or meditation, 
Iiere and there, however, we feel that there was an 
uneouscious intention (if the phrase will be forgiven) 
to present to the notice of God the literary riches of 
the EKnetish language. Why else should a sonnet of Shake- 
speare be included? I shall speak no ill of the dead, 
but I have never admired Shakespeare for the profundity 
of his religious experience. It is the marvcl of expression, 
the reconciled quarrels of idea, and the brilliance of idiom 
that quell us in his presence. And is it likely that Lord 
Tennyson's method of “ honest doubt” added much to 
our capacity for praise and worship? Are we so poor 
in belief that we need call on Mr. Thomas Hardy to 
supply us with new ardours? And Swinburne ? 

To speak the truth, it is a very much rationalized, 
very dull and lifeless and impersonal deity that some of 
eur famous pocts give us. We long as we read their 
poems in this hymn-book, not for emotionalism, but for 
wreatness of emotion, not for aspiration (many of them 
are most aspiring), but for true and direct and glorious 
contact with God and with Christ. Christ, we may 
observe, is quite likely to be forgotten by the literary 
artist. 

If we are dissatisfied with our old hymns, where are 
we to go for new ones? For myself, 1 should give this 
counsel. We are a speculative, unsettled, irreligious 
veneration. Then let us go to those ages when the 
rcligious impetus was noble and strong. We have the 
Psalms, and we are there given an unfathomable depth 
and an infinite variety of religious illumination. If 
we cannot write our own hymns, let us make ourselves 
humble and translate, with as few airs and relinements 
as we can, the hymns of the earliest Christians, theis 
outbursts of praise, of joy and of sadness, of illumination 
and of reverence. When orthodoxy is so clastic, let us 
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not be too close in heresy hunting—lIet us take and turn 
to good use those astonishingly great hymns of the 
Gnostics and the Manichaeans. And, lest Christianity 
should be impoverished and forget the basis of religious 
fervour, the life of which it is the culmination and com- 
pletion, let us turn to the service of Christ the grandeurs 
of earlier beliefs, Egyptian, Persian, Babylonian, Indian, 
Chinese. It is from these that our emptiness can be 
filled. 

We are not likely to make good translations ? Then 
lect us again confess ourselves miserable sinners and be 
chastened when we look on the religious glories of the 


past. Let us translate honestly and submissively, and 
pray for the influx of divinity. ie 3 
A CRITICISM OF THE ZOO 


I.-SOME SPECIAL VIRTUES. 
FYXUE Zoo—to which we all pay the compliment of 
| monosyllabic affection— has recently been selected 
as the target of many hard and some pointed missiles. A 
note of unconscious humour was added when one of the 
managers of the Underground Railways complained that 
** Monkey Hill” was overcrowded! Now the Gardens were 
never so popular as to-day, and this popularity itself puts 
an extra obligation on us all to exercise ourselves over the 
health and happiness of the captive animals. Further, 
London, as the one real metropolis of this globe, ought 
never to be provincial enough to shirk comparison with 
the best wherever found. Would visitors familiar (as the 
writer is) with the Bronx at New York, with the zoos at 
Sydney, Amsterdam, Rotterdam and the Paris Jardin 
find Regent’s Park inferior and backward in essential 
details ? 

We shall all grant certain merits to the London Zoo ; 
and it is a good principle to found any adverse criticism 
on the basis of acknowledged virtues. The spirit of expe- 
riment is very much in evidence and, for the first time in 
its annals, a woman’s hand has been at the helm, or aé the 
elbow of the steersman; and she is a woman of genius, 
Miss Procter, who discovered a skill in keeping pets while 
yet in her cradle, is the artist-architect of that seductively 
eaverned hill where the baboons are at home. They skip 
about the steps and plateaux, slip into the caves, repose 
in the light of the masked are lamps with obvious natural, 
almost native, enjoyment. Miss Procter, who is pecu- 
liarly a specialist in reptiles—-and they have their own 
subtle psychology—has recently flown over to Holland to 
see the best existing reptile houses and to use her know- 
ledge for the new house about to be built in Regent’s Park. 
The reptiles will be installed before the monkeys, for the 
sufficient reason that their needs are better understood 
and rather more cheaply supplied. The pathology and 
hygiene of monkeys is in a more or less experimental 
stage; and the results of the small new experimental house 
are to be tested before any claborate new installation is 
attempted. The experiment itself is model, and_ is 
scientifically ingenious. For many years the state of 
many of the marmosets and smaller monkeys, especially 
from Brazil, has been pitiable. They have sometimes 
lived tolerably long lives ; but they have never flourished, 
A great many of these monkeys in European zoos are 
consumptive or miserable. Their flaccid inactivity has 
keen a grim contrast to their sprightly glee in the woods 
from which they came. 


We are going to change all that. The old idea was 


simply to supply constant warmth in closed areas, but it 
is proved that this exclusion of cold is not half the battle. 
So in the new experimental house the categories of light, 


a 


warmth and freshness of air have all been considered 
afresh. For light, a part of the roof has been fitted with 
a specially manufactured glass, which admits the ultra- 
violet rays. The monkeys will have the advantage of 
light treatment that perhaps will presently be used more 
and more for men and women. So-called “ vita glass” isa 
great therapeutic agent. When days are dark and short 
are lamps, also designed to transmit these particular rays, 
are fixed under the roof. Since the globes cost £10 apiece, 
it may be understood that these experiments are not 
made without cost. For warmth the monkeys can cither 
retire to inner rooms, by way of a simple valve or sw inging 
door, or squat on warm shelves ranged along the roofed 
verandah. For the rest they are allowed the stimulus of 
acrobatic apparatus in the colder and fresher air that 
unadulterated London supplies. Remembering what a 
pitiable sight the marmosets used to be, and what they 
are now, I should say that the experiment was already a 
success. The choice of temperatures, the warmth of the 
shelves themselves, the supply of ultra-violet rays have 
restored gaicty to these engaging and delicate animals, 
and indeed to their bigger cousins from the neighbourhood 
of the tropics. 

Three considerable changes in the architecture of the 
Zoo have been planned, but they are to be consecutive 
not simultaneous. First is to come the new and more 
ample reptile house, designed by Miss Procter in associa- 
tion with the official architect. Next is to come the new 
parrot and bird house, and thirdly a very large monkey 
house where the latest discoveries in the influence of 
light and heat are to be put in practice. The monkeys are 
to enjoy what the modern doctor says we ought all to 
enjoy—vita glass in the bedroom. Monkeys, like men, 
have physical need of the ultra-violet rays that find no 
passage through the glass of commerce. 

They are not, of course, the only rays that matter. 
Ilundreds of lives have been prolonged in the Zoo by the 
use of mere gaslight and electric light. Once upon a 
time the smaller birds succumbed pitifully to mere hunger. 
They would only eat when it was light; and in dark 
winter days the gap between supper and breakfast was 
too long for their constitution. So now an hour of light 
and feasting is interpolated at night time, and the life 
runs its proper course, 

The reason why these and other lives were shortened 
was one of the many discoveries of a trained pathologist, 
whose services are retained; and he is summoned in 
the case of most fatalities to make a post-mortem inves- 
tigation. Many years ago a West End physician cured 
a cage of monkeys of a consumptive malady, and in 
general perhaps the best doctors of men are the best 
doctors of animals. 

On my last visit to the Zoo we met a black native from 
his own parts taking a little elephant out for a stroll, 
obviously enjoyed by both. A little further on we stopped 
to talk with a keeper, staggering under the weight of a 
tiger kitten, on its way to the exercise ground ; and it 
scemed to me then, as before, that no zoo has the advan- 
tage of such keepers. The knowledge and quict zest of the 
men are incomparable. The young tiger racing up and 
down the long wire enclosure to keep as close as might be 
to his keeper was sigan and symbol of this relationship. 
The Zoo is more than a peep-show. The animals in general 
are not sacrificed to the public ; and for that reason it is 
a pleasant place to visit— may I say like London itselt ? 
with one proviso. You must avoid the slums. Not all 
the houses may compare with Baboons’ Till, or the Seals’ 
Lakes or the Great Aviary of the Wading Birds Lagoon, 


or that epitome of genius in waterseapes, the new 
aquarium. With the slums, and their mending or ending, 
a second article must deal, Ww. B32. 
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MOTORING NOTES 
THE HEADLIGHT PROBLEM 


KorutnG has done more towards making the motorist disliked 
than the use of powerful headlights. The annoyance caused 
to drivers of carts, to cyclists and walkers is a very real one ; 
no one admits this more readily than the motorist. But the 
difficulty up to the present has been that no really satisfactory 
solution to the headlight dazzle problem has been found, 
and the motorist has had no option but to use these powerful 
lights when driving on a dark night. The fact that modern 
roads are nearly always black necessitates the use of much 
more powerful lights than would be needed on white roads. 
I have urged for some years past that a partial solution of the 
problem would be to finish the road surface a light colour. 
One has only to leave a main road when driving at night and 
pass to an untarred country lane to realize this. Many times, 
even on the darkest of dark nights, I have been able to switch- 
off the headlights when leaving a main road, the lights from 
the side lamps being ample for any ordinary purpose. The 
same thing is true when travelling along certain sections of 
some of our newly-constructed roads, which have been finished 
a light colour, 

The glare from many headlights is greatly intensified because 
the lanips are improperly focused. The beam of light is ina 
wrong position, possibly shining right into the faces of on- 
coming drivers. The correct focusing of the lamps does a 
great deal to eliminate dazzle. The plan of switching-off the 
headlights when meeting another vehicle has its admitted 
langers. Personally, I think the system a very bad one, 
and in this view I am supported by the Royal Automobile 
Club, and by Sir William Joynson-Hicks, who, at a demon- 
stration of anti-dazzling devices held a few days ago, said :— 

{ do not believe in dipping or switching-off lamps, since the fact 
of cutting off headlights leads to grave risks of causing serious acci- 
dents to cyclists or pedestrians on the near side of the road while the 
driver is approaching another car.” 

From the moment the plan of switching-off was advocated 
many vears ago I have fought against it, for it is extremely 
dangerous for the motorist to be plunged into darkness. The 
difficulty, too, has been increased owing to the facts that some 
motorists adopt the plan and others do not, and that when 
one motorist switches off his lights and the approaching driver 
does not respond, he immediately switches them on again, 
which is very confusing. It must be remembered in this 
connexion that the switches on many old cars are in an inac- 
cessible position, where the driver cannot reach them without 
stopping his ear, while, again, many cars are still fitted with 
uwcetyvience headlamps, and these cannot possibly be switched-off, 

Several exeellent dimming devices have been introduced, 
ereatly reduce the glare, but these are not always very 


trustworthy, while with some the light is so much reduced that 


which 


almost the same effect is obtained as by switching-off the lights 
altogether. Some British manufacturers are still following 
tle American practice of fitting dimmers, but many firms are 
trying to evolve an improvement, so that the total volume of 
available light is not diminished. Dipping headlights have 
also heen brought to a high state of perfection, especially those 
of the Barker system ; but they require to be used carefully, 
soas not to darken too much of the roadway. Of the mech- 
anical devices which have so far been introduced this system 
of dipping headlights is certainly the best. 

My own ear has very powerful lights, as I do a great deal of 
night driving, and a little while ago I fitted a pair of Parabolite 
lenses, which have proved really excellent. The surface of 
the lens is divided into three sections. In the top section 
there is a number of concentric semi-circular prisms, the bases 
of which face towards the centre of the lens. In the bottom 
section there is a number of semi-circular prisms with their 
bases facing away from the centre of the lens. These two 
sections of semi-circular prisms are separated by a_ wide 
horizontal prism, the base of which faces downwards. Ap- 
proaching traffic faces no glare, but only two softly glowing 
circles of Jight. 

The simplest solution of the problem of headlight dazzle 
would seem to be the substitution of tinted translucent bulbs 
for the colourless transparent ones. The new bulbs which 


have been produced -they were shown at a demonstration 
last week—are admittedly not perfect, but they retain about 
four-fifths of the ordinary bulb’s efliciency, and eliminate 
glare to a wonderful degree. Last winter I experimented a 
good deal with various kinds of buibs, and I found that when 
I coated an ordinary bulb with pale blue celluloid varnish the 
light was not nearly so dazzling, and as it was more eflicient a 
less powerful lamp was necessary. The light was also more 
penetrating in fog. What I tried to do was to imitate the 
* daylight ” bulbs used in the operating theatres of hospitals. 
The varnish I used was made of celluloid dissolved in amyl 
acetate coloured with methylene blue. It is better to dip the 
bulb than to paint it. 
E. T. Brown. 


THE THEATRE 
A DRAMATIST OF MONOMANIA 


(Tum Pays oF EvGENE O'NEILL.) 


Wiruerro Mr. Eugene O'Neill has not been very lucky with 
the English theatre-going public. His resounding successes 
in America have not been repeated here. Of the score or so 
of plays he has managed to write before the age of forty, 
only one, Anna Christie, helped by Miss Pauline Lord’s remark- 
able performance as the heroine, has attracted a considerable 
crowd in London, Diff rent, a crude study of sexual starvation 
in a woman, reached a limited audience at Hampstead, where 
the one-act plays, Jle and In the Zone have also been given. 
Emperor Jones, representative of the later and more imaginative 
O'Neill, has failed to achieve a long run at the Ambassadors 
Theatre in spite of another fine piece of acting—Mr. Paul 
Robson's incarnation of the Pullmann-car darky, turned despot 
on a West Indian island * not yet self-determined by white 
mariners.” Lastly, Desire under the Elms, which ran for 
nearly a year in New York, which has just been produced in 
Prague, and which is soon to travel across Germany, has been 
forbidden by the censor here. 

Perhaps gloom, unrelieved by anything but an occasional 
twist of humorous dialect, or by a piunge, here and there, 
into the sentimentality supposed to belong to the blunt 
natures he prefers to delineate, may account for Mr. O'Neill's 
partial failure with us. He shocks and surprises, but he does 
not charm, he does not amuse. We, too, have had our rough 
and loud plays in abundance ; and some of them have suc- 
ceeded. But hard blows have, in these, been followed by close 
embraces, and the stern purpose of the shocker has been 
relaxed in a happy ending. Mr. O'Neill will have no such 
nonsense. For a dramatic counterpart to his realism—as 
critics still call the habit of making out life to be worse, for 
average humanity, than it really is— we have to go to Strind- 
berg, to Ernst Toller, or to certain carly studies in despair 
by Hauptmann ; or, in fiction, we may recall the ingenuity 
with which, say, Maupassant packed sordid incidents into a 
few pages, so as to enclose the greatest possible amount of 
depression in a small space. 

Mr. O'Neill, however, is no realist in the only allowable 
use of the term, which should refer to the faithful presentation 
of ordinary fact and feeling. Ife is a romantic with a distorting 
imagination. He seizes upon some primitive impulse—greed 
or lust or fear—carries it to the point of obsession in his central 
characters, heightens it by plunging them into tumultuous 
situations ; then shows them, in their conflict with circum- 
stances, breaking down under the weight of it. He is a 
student of monomania with a pictorial instinet, nourished, I 
imagine, by a good deal of hard staring at the films —a sort of 
Gauguin of the stage, splashing deep colours loosely over the 
tropical scene. 

Much has been written about the novelty of his technique. 
In his maturest and most characteristic plays there is nothing 
new about it. It is simply borrowed from the cinema. Why 
not ? The screen began by laboriously imitating the stage. 
Why should the stage not learn from the screen? In The 
Emperor Jones and The Hairy Ape Mr. O'Neill shows how it 
can be done. These are two monologues, with accompanying 
choruses. In the Emperor Jones’s flight across the forest, 
the chorus is the pursuit of the relentless tom-tom, sounded 
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by his persecutors. The scenes flicker and fade out. You 
seem to hear the hum of the machine. ‘There is even a film 
within a film, as the nigger, driven wild by terror, shoots at 
the “ transparencies” which reveal his past life in all its 
suffering and crime. 

In The Hairy Ape, similarly, anything that may encumber 
the illustration of one violent emotion is swept aside. 
Subtlety, discrimination, attenuation are thrown to the winds. 
The hero, known as Yank—I believe he is also called Robert 
Smith—is discovered yelling in unison with the loudest of 
other bellowers in the bowels of a New York liner. ‘To him, 
thus roaring with the furious baffled defiance of a beast ina 
cage, enter the anaemic daughter of a millionaire. ‘The delicate 
lady has a taste for slum work and is personally conducted 
by an officer into the pit. It is then a matter of one savage 
glance from Yank to her. He sees her ; fancies, perhaps, that 
she despises him. No dialogue. Hardly any explanation. 
Thereafter, a series of swiftly splashed-out seenes in which he 
pursues her; and through her, ber whole class or world ; 
the world of Fifth Avenue and wealth and Sunday churchgoing, 
glimmering uncomprehended beyond her. Yank flickers across 
New York, into jail, into the oflice of the industrial workers, 
and into the Zoo, the monkey-house, where he * belongs.” 
A difference of opinion with the main monkey solves his 
perplexities. We leave him crushed to death in the cage. 

These two plays are indeed extreme examples of Mr. O'Neill's 
method. Gold is a little less simplified. The mania here is 
avarice—-shown in the bully, Captain Bartlett, who in a 
ghastly first act, recalling the horrors of Poe’s Arthur Gordon 
Pym, causes a man and a boy in his crew to be murdered, 
while he conceals the box which he supposes to contain 
treasure. The rest of the play shows him in Macbeth’s plight, 
murmuring in dreams about his crime, yet with his will bent 
on another journey to recover the supposed gold, which is 
after all only rubbish. Not otherwise is the mind of the 
Captain in Jle stretched in an agony of determination to go 
back with a full cargo, so that he sacrifices his wife’s reason in 
the quest. We are far, in these amiable nautical anecdotes, 
from the rollicking sea-dogs—Mariyat and the rest. But a 
memory of Mr. W.W. Jacobs, evenof Conrad, may suggest that 
things at sca cannot be so bad as all that. Otherwise would 
not merchant ships be as denuded of men as domestic service 
is of women? Have not all these characters more violence 
than strength ? What is in their minds—if they have any ? 

I have answered : the driving force only of a fixed idea. I 
know that Mr. O'Neill often tries to be quieter. But really, 
on shore, things are not much better than on sea. Greed 
aguin mercilessly propels Cabot, the New England farmer of 
Desire under the Elms ; an insane hatred of the child soon to 
be born to him convulses Curtis Jayson of The First Man—a 
play in which, characteristically, Mr. O'Neill invites us to 
assist at the pangs of a wife in childbirth ; old Chris of Anna 
Christie is driven nearly imbecile by a passionate hatred of the 
“ ole davil ” sea, and, in the mildest of all the plays, Beyond 
the Horizon, both brothers—they are actually friends for once ! 
—labour under lunacies of sudden love or hate cither for the 
farm on which they work, or for the woman who transfers her 
affection from one to the other. And though I find that Mr. 
O'Neill's shorter plays have been praised for their skill in the 
differentiation of character, 1 cannot help thinking that all 
the people in them may be summarily, but not unjustly, 
divided into the muscular-brutal, the cruel-crafty, or the 
imbecile—in which cese, I note, they are usually Swedish. 
They speak in diferent dialects, but they say and think the 
same things. All of them loathe the sea. 

Unlike Mr. O'Neill, I have had no direct experience of 
tramp steamers, coal barges, firemen’s forecastles, dock pot- 
houses, crimps, harpooners, lamp-trimmers and donkeymen. 
Therefore I cannot estimate the accuracy of his idiom — other 
than the covkney, in which, obviously, he makes mistakes and 
is by no means the equalof Mr. Kipling. Butone can recognise 
its vigour in the mouths of Anna Christie, of Mat Burke, or of 
the Emperor Jones. One can resuliant 
monotony due to the fact that whenever these people speak 
they rour, and that, to exhibit their impulses, they have to 
act as turbulently as they bellow. There is indeed too much 


also recognise a 


violence in it all, too much of the nightmare hallucination 
dear to la littérature brutate. 
a@ biow between the eyes. 


One is at first impressed as by 
One is left smarting. One cannot 


think. Then, in a less painful moment, one admits that these 
rude elemental studies affect one with a force no doubt derived 
from the bitterness in their author’s own experience. At the 
same time, one wishes that he, too, would pause to think a 
little more, to hate a little less, and so live down some of the 
repugnancies that have led him to revenge himself upon life 
by trying to convince us that Neanderthal Man, slightly 
dignified by the touch of Rodin, is the sole important actor on 
land or sea, R.J, 


ART 


TRI-NATIONAL ART 
(NEW CHENIL GALLERIES) 


At the Chenil Galleries we are shown modern works from 
France, America and England. Aithough the arts of Germany 
and Russia are not represented, one might, perhaps, take 
this exhibition as indicative, to some extent, of the state of 
Modern Western Art. If this be so, the outlook is indeed 
discomforting. All the works exhibited highly 
cultured ; but they belong to a culture which seems to lack 
all vitality, enthusiasm, and conviction. No picture on the 
walls comes out to us and demands unquestioning acceptance, 
We linger in our step to admire, assess, or recognize this or 
that modern phase. As spectators, we are forced to become 
We see none of our fellow-spectators becoming 
thrilled or excited, except, perhaps, in an egotistic and affected 
manner. Our artists would seem to have lost all belief in 
posterity, all confidence, even, in the survival of their culture : 
their works are hasty and slovenly in conception, and lack 
all permanent values. One feels that most of these pictures 
will live, if at all, only as a concession to historical values, 
that they will move no one intensely, except, probably, the 
antiquarian. Every phase in recent painting has been a 
passing phase ; each new one remains unrelated to its pre- 
‘There been many interesting fashions in 
painting but no real development. At times we had hoped 
for the arrival of some artist of sufficient ability to extract 
all that was of value from each of these sueceeding pliases, 
and to produce, at least, a synthesis which wouid be up to 
date. So far he has not made his appearance. At other times 
we had allowed ourselves the optimism of hoping that 
synthesis would be combined with a conception 
vitality would be compelling in its appeal, a conception which 
would annihilate all desire on the part of the 
to sean the means. There is nothing in this exhibition to 
rekindle any of our hopes; nothing which seems to go beyuid 
means. Sometimes the means are heavy and cumbersome; 
sometimes light and and 
dexterous. Any exuberance which manifests itsctf is born 
ot the desire for technical achievement rather than of the 
spirit which must find outlet. But these paintings are, for 
the most part, heavy and joyless. ‘They are conccived, one 
knows, in seriousness, but in a seriousness and 
passionate rather than profound and intense. ‘i liose 
imagine from these remarks that this exhibition is inferior 
to others of a similar nature which have taken place recentiy 
will be mistaken. On the contrary, it is one of the best 
exhibitions we bave had in this country. May I 
however, that before beginning this articie [ had just returned 
from a visit to a private collection where I had seen hung 
the works of some of the best modern artists side by side with 
some comparatively obscure old masters? When next [ visit 
there I shall confine myself to my _ host's and 
conversation, and so retain my belief in the present and the 
future. 

When, however, names so widely known as Derain, Guil- 
laumin, Laurencin, Modigliani, Picasso, Brancusi, Bourdcile, 
Matisse, Rouauit, Dobson, Epstein, Duncan Grant, Gertler, 
Colin Gill, John, Kennington, Lamb, Orpen, Piilpot, Roberts 
and Burlin appear in the same exhibition, then one must adopt 
the highest standards of judgment. ‘ithe mood L was in at the 
time made me incapable of seeing the elements of greatness 
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connoisseurs. 


decessor. have 
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spectator 


careless ; sometimes compctent 


dead dis- 
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contess, 


cigarcites 


in any of these works. On the other hand those who are 
wilh 
will find many to give them satisfaction, so many, indecd, 
that i tind it impossible to enumerate them here. 

W. McCance. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


A LETTER FROM THE HAGUE 

[To the Editor of the Srzcraton.] 
Sin, For some time after the slump of 1921 the Dutch were 
more or less in sackcloth and ashes. The Government, after 
the 1918 scare of Bolshevism (be it noted that it could never 
in any circumstances have been anything but a very weak 
brew of that weed) had given way to a tendency to extend 
State-interference in all sorts of things collectively called 
“social measures”?; and as these entailed an enormous 
increase in staff and expense it was difficult for some years to 
balance the budget. In Holland and in the Kast Indian 
Colonies, where official extravagance had also assumed 
extreme proportions, loans in the United States had to be 
resorted to, and there was no lack of scare-mongers who urged 
the export of the gold reserve of the Netherlands Bank in 
Amsterdam so as to “safeguard the guilder.” 

Fortunately, the Board of the bank stolidly clung to the 
gold reserve at the time, and to-day the bank’s position is 
stronger than ever, its gold reserve still being over three times 
as large as before the War. So, what with a very good 
financial reputation and timely credit operations in the United 
States, the exchange value of the guiider was kept up. M. 
Colyn, the present Minister-President and Minister of Finance, 
as he was in the previous Cabinet, succeeded in effecting very 
considerable econonnes, introduced a few new taxes, raised 
some of the import duties, and now the budget balances and 
everybody feels that we are cut of the wood, although the 
shipping companies and several branches of industry are still 
in a more or less precarious posilion. 

Of course, we have our reformers, who would have us say 
good-bye to the gold standard, so as to manipulate our 


exchange and stimulate exports. But they form a very small 
minority. It is generally felt that although the gold standard 
not an ideal standard, yet it is the next best thing to that. 
Moreover, since what might be called the * State-party ” in 
the family of nativns —viz., Great Britain and the United 
St have kept to or returned to the gold standard, we may 
{ that we are on the safe side. Jt is an ill wind that blows 
nobody any good. So the ereditors may be said to be rather 
better off than the debtors. But on the other hand we sce the 
result 1 n the position is reversed, as it has been in Germany 
to a lesser extent in France. In Germany, Dr. Curtius, of 


en, recently declared Germany's economic position to be 


* simply hopeless.” Unless France and Germany come to 
rms at Locarno, under the auspices, Iet us hope, of 
{ Britain, tl risk sinking deeper and deeper into the 


‘ 
i! morass. If, as seems probable, they feel convinced 


ch would be their fate if no agreement were reached, 


t would appear a very good prospect of improvement 
a 

\ the Dutch have got rid of their sackeloth and ashes. 

\ \ terdam Bourse a fresh “ boom” has set in, owing, 

the rather spectacular rise in rubber. Last year 

Sug nd tobaceo did very good service in alleviating some 

( | consequences of the shunp of four years ago, but now 

rubber takes the lead. The Dutch have always had a passion 

for dabbling in shares at the Amsterdam Bourse, and so quite 

a | number of people are in possession of rubber shares, 

merehants have already made or regained fortunes, and 

peo who have no rubber shares are looked upon, more or 

less, as downright idiots. Henee, they make a rush for the 

shares at the Bourse every day, and up go the prices of the 

shares. Oil, sugar, tobacco and rubber are to us what pepper 


spices were to the sharcholders of the Dutch East India 


Co inv. For the present even oil and the shares of the 
ki Dutch are more or less put into the shade by rubber. 
Everybody talks of rubber; we are steeped in a kind of 


tal latex from morning till night. Well, we have always 


l i nation of merchants, of shopkeepers if you will; and, 


ws considered, we have not done so badly. We have, 
lost hundreds of millions in Russian, German, 

mn, Turkish and other bonds. ‘There is many an old 
who has had to dismiss two of her three servants, many 


an old gentleman who has had to give up his glass of claret at 


But the fate of old people is soon forgotten, and they 


disappear, one by one, quietly from the scone. The waters of 
life soon cover up the tragedy of their old ege. 

We have a new Cabinet, a second or a third edition of the 
old one, inasmuch as it represents the majority in the Chamber 
and hence is made up of a combination of Roman Catholics 
and Protestants. ‘lhe majority occupy 54 seats of the 
total of 100, and they will have to cope with very keen oppo- 
sition from the Socialists, who are the strongest party after 
the Roman Catholics. Some people hold, and perhaps they 
are right, that the Socialists ought tv have had one or two 
seats in the Cabinet. 

The Queen, I believe, is at Scheveningen in her villa, with 
Prince Lienry and Princess Juliana. Jonkheer Van Karne- 
beek has left his town residence, which belongs to the Queen 
and which is to be the palace of Princess Juliana. The question 
of her marriage will come up before long. She will be seventeen 
next April. ‘The position of a Prince Consort is somewhat 
difficult, but the Princess has a way with her: she has humour. 
Amongst her mother’s chief characteristics is an exceedingly 
correct and somewhat mid-Victorian respectability. She 
has a keen sense of business, both governmental and otherwise, 
and owing to her having inherited the fortunes of her father 
and other relatives, she is said to be very wealthy. Financially, 
therefore, the prospects of the Heir-Apparent are by no means 
negligible. Whether Queen Wilhelmina will look for a suitable 
husband for her beloved daught 
or across the North Sea or the Baltic, is still a matter of 
conjecture. And the Princess herself too will have to be 
consulted. 





er across our eastern frontiers, 


Canning wrote that the fault of the Dutch was “ civine too 
little and asking too much,” but the national character has 
changed a good deal. In the matter of the proposed new 
Treaty with Belgium, to replace the 1839 and subsequent 
Treaties, the Dutch give everything and receive nothing in 
return. ‘That, at least, is what the antagonists of the Treaty 
say. In any case a good unde 








anding with Belgium is felt 
to be extremely desirable, and since the same feelings seem to 
prevail in Belgium, the prospects of a friendly understanding 
on somewhat less onercus terms to Holland ought to be 
decidedly good. 

The International Court of Justice at The Hague will 
] 





shortly have to occupy itself with the interpretation of the 
Lausanne Treaty in connexion with the Mosul question. ‘the 


assertion put forward by the International Commission which 


went out to Mosul last winter to the cifect that Mosul. from 


the legal point of view, must be regarded as an integral part of 


Turkey until that Power renounces her rights,’’ is looked 
upon here by those best able to Judge as entirely uncalled for 
and, moreover, absurd; since the mere fact that Turkey 
agreed to submit the decision to the Council amounts a priori 
to renouncing sovereign legal rights; and even if this were 
not the ease the Commission had no business to make a state- 
The calm, sedate, and 


Ifague would seem well 





ment for which it was never asked. 





rather old-world atmosphere of 
suited to the Court’s work. 

For the moment the Locarno Conference puts everything 
else in the shade, for Holland's security also will be directly 
come. So far Holland does 
not appear to have played any part in the matter. It would 
be impossible, of course, for Holland te join in any Pact 
directed ag 

This winter we shall hear something about the British view 
of international affairs generally, for Dean Inge and Mr, 
Wickham Steed have accepted the invitation of the Holland- 
England Socicty to deliver lectures at The Hague and clse- 


, +] rt ! ar 
or indirectly aifected by tits out 


unst Germany. 


where.—I am, Sir, Xc., NEMO. 
CHANGES OF ADDRESS. 
Postal Subscribers changing their address, or who while 
frave lling desire their « pres of the pape r to be sent to a te mporary 


address, are asked to not iy the SPECTATOR Office not later than 
ns marked 


on the envelope should be sent to The 


the first post on Wednesday of each week. Notificati 
* Change of Address ”° 
Subscription Dept., the Seecraror, 138 York Street, Covent 
Garden, London, W.C.2. Subscribers’ names should be written 
in BLOCK LETTERS. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


MR. BERNARD SHAW’S DEFINITIONS 
[To the Editor of the Srecratonr.] 
Sir,—You ask for definitions. You are entitled to them. 
Here you are :— 

Caprra.ism.—An economie system based on the demonstra- 
tion by Ricardo that if land be made the private property ofa 
class, and the savings (called capital) which arise from this 
class having more than enough to live on be also jealously 
secured to the savers as private property, and if, moreover, 
everybody behaves quite selfishly, buying in the cheapest 
market and selling in the dearest without regard to any other 
consideration than making as much moncy as possible, the 
result will be that every worker in the country will be able to 
earn a living wage and no more, thereby securing a livelihood, 
and incurring a necessity forcontinuous and strenuous industry, 
a consummation so desirable that it justifies all the appalling 
m “ery and crime, waste and idleness which it must with equal 
certainty produce. See Ricardo, Malthus, Austin’s Lectures 
on Jurisprudence, Macaulay’s prevision of the future of 
America, De Quinccy’s Logie of Political Economy, &c. 
There is no ambiguity or vagueness about the theory: no 
social theory has ever been so lucidly and precisely worked 
out and promulgated, or with such unprecedented candour as 
to the evils it involved. 

It has fallen into discredit because it has never kept its 
promise for a single day, and in any case is obviously no policy 
for a gentleman. 

Its disastrousness was forescen by John Bunyan (Life and 
Death of Mr. Badman) and Oliver Goldsmith (Vicar of Wake- 
field and Deserted Village); witnessed and denounced by 
Robert Owen, and overwhelmed with invective by John 
Ruskin. Nevertheless, it is still taught confusedly and disin- 
genuously in our universities, and has Jamed many public 
men, notably the Earl of Oxford and Dean Inge, in their 
dealings with industrial questions. 

SocranisM (pronounced Soashlism by our most elegant 
speakers) is the theory that the distribution of the national 
income is a fundamental social activity which should be 
vigilantly and continually conscientious, and should there- 
fore be the first coneern of the Government. As no other dis- 
tribution than an equal one will bear examination, Socialism 
means in effect the equal distribution of the national income 
among all citizens without regard to age, sex, character, 
industry or anything but naticnal vitality, with all the conse- 
quences which such a distribution implies. 

ComMuNiIsM.—The same as Socialism, but better English. 
There is, however, a technical use in which, for example, the 
streets, bridees, lighting, paving and police are communized, 
whilst the telegraphs and telephones and postal services are 
socialized or nationalized. It does not matter, as the people 
call the communized services ** free.” 

Bishop Welldon is right when he says that what is wrong 
with England is selfishness : that is, Capitalism. He is wrong 
about Russia. A comparison of the fate of the English editors 
and newspapers who opposed Mr. Lloyd George with the 
success of the Russian ones who opposed Mr. Trotsky shows 
that the Russian Press is the more free of the two. The Russian 
marriage laws are straightforwardly monogamous: ours 
tolerate polygamy negatively. In Russia you may not marry 
A and live with B, or with B and C, as you may (and sometimes 
do) in England. You have to make up your mind whom you 
will live with, and marry her, even if you have to be divorced 
to do it. The Church is completely tolerated ; and the Bol- 
sheviks did not cut off the Archbishop's head, as we cut off 
Laud’s under the same provocation. 

Russia, in so far as she meddles in other countries, follows 
the example of Liberal England in the nineteenth century (and 
earlicr) from Palmerston to Campbell-Bannerman. We have 
always sent missionarics and armies abroad. We meddled 
between the Greeks and the Turks, and between the 'Turks and 
the Russians, backing our interests and sympathies every- 
where unhesitatingly. ‘“ The Gold of Pitt’ is far more 
famous, and certainly mostly less mythical, than the gold of 
Zinovieff. 

We must be civil to Sovict Russia. It thinks itself the Light 
of the World ; and a Communal Institution like a bishop can 


hardly logically complain of its Communism.—I am, Sir, &e,, 
Fort William. G. BerNarp Snaw, 


THE O.M.S. 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 

Smr,—Your temperately worded article on the O.M.S. weh 
expresses a point of view which many people have sincerely 
adopted towards that organization. ‘They regard it as in 
no way an incitement to class conflict, but as simply an 
organization of private persons who, for some reason, do not 
trust in the capacity of the present Government to maintain 
supplies during a crisis. 

But unfortunately this is not how the O.MLS. is, or could 
be, regarded by the organized workers of this country. To 
them it seems the most frank and blatant attempt at strike. 
breaking and governing-class domination which has yet 
been seen. As you yourself pointed out, the organization 
has been sponsored by Generals, Admirals, ex-Viceroys and 
other dignitaries whose names, however illustrious, do not 
command confidence in Labour circles. Organized Labour 
is, of course, wholeheartedly in favour of proper arrangements 
being made for the feeding of the population during a great 
industrial conflict between masters and men, should so 
terrible a disaster overtake us. After all, the wives and 
familics of the strikers themselves would form at least half 
of the people who would benefit by the proper distribution 
of food during a strike. But Labour is profoundly convineed 
that this function must be undertaken by the Government 
itself, and not by any organization of private persons. 

The Government must perform this function as a special 
emergency service which will bring no profit to the employers 
against whom the strike is directed. On the other hand, no 
wages should be paid to any worker engaged during the strike, 
If the Government would announce that they were maturing 
plans for such a maintenance of supplies in any strike, such 
as a railway strike, in which there might be a danger of in- 
adequate distribution of food, I am quite sure that both the 
Parliamentary Labour Party and the General Council of the 
Trades Unions Congress would give them every assistance. 
But at the same time, the Government would have to dis- 
sociate itself wholly from such private organizations as 
the O.M.S. and the Facist bodies, and discourage all good 
citizens from joining them. Surely this is the only sane 
policy. How can we avoid the conclusions which Mr. Mae- 
Donald drew in his second letter to the Times when he said 
that “‘ at present the country is led to assume that a clash 
is inevitable”? Such bodies as the Fascists and O.M.S 
must ultimately call out rival bodies, such as Mr. Wh: 
has spoken of, on the Labour side. Already in cities where 
the Fascists have made it part of their policy to break up 
Labour meetings, ad hoe bodics of Labour ex-Service men 
have been organized to prevent such interference with free 
speech. We can well imagine the howl of execration which 
the formation of such bodies on the part of Labour would 
raise from the Press. Yet if the maintenance of supplies is 
to be left to private organizations, who can complain if Labour 
forms a private organization to maintain the right of men to 
withdraw their labour when they consider conditions in- 
tolerable ?—I am, Sir, &e., kK. 

{We have referred to this letter in a leading article.— 
Ep. Spectator.] 





itley 


THE LIBERAL LAND POLICY 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 

Srr,—-I own and occupy a small-holding, and at the present 
time not less than one-half of the farmers in Cornwall, and 
so far as I know in England, own their holdings. The rest 
of the farmers are cherishing the prospect of purchasing their 
holdings in the near future. Under these circumstances 
what justification exists for the Liberal Party to raise the 
question of nationalization? We cannot understand why 
Mr. Lloyd George, after his denunciations of Socialism at the 
last election, is now ardent to make the farmers its first 
victims. 

There are few farmers indeed who would care to have the 
State as a landlord. We know too well the fondness of 


any 


Government offices for red-tape and = circumlocution ; 
farmer working in a place that he owned would toil checr- 
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fully from 5 A.M. to 10 p.m. and get more improvements 
made and more produce than would four under the galling 
control of the State or County Councils. 

From a standpoint of simple economy it would be a vast 
addition to the expenses of this country ; the civil servants 
required would be an extra burden on the land that does not 
exist when the farmer is owner. They could not possibly do 
the farmer the least good ; they would be a hindrance to the 
free control of his land; he could not build a house or even 
a pig-sty without an elaborate process of form-filling and 
delay. 

For the love of a plot of land that a man can call his own 
our kindred leave their native land and live in the desert and 
make it blossom as the rose. When you put people in chains 
to the State you destroy their free will. The farmers bitterly 
resent the proposed measure ; worse still, their confidence in 
the stability of this country is being shaken, and already 
they talk of going away. This is not a time to outrage con- 
fidence which the country needs badly. I myself have decided 
to settle in the United States as soon as I am able, for in 
that country the Constitution forbids Socialism and pre- 
serves individual freedom.—I am, Sir, &ce., 

The Hive, Redruth, Cornwall. W. J. Farmer. 

P.S.—A Liberal leader assures me that the Liberal Party 
will not adopt this scheme. I hope he is right, but we never 
know what doctrinaires will do. 


MR. BALDWIN AND HIS CRITICS 
[To the Ediior of the Srrecraror.] 
Sirn,—I read-—as I am sure the publie will generally your 


leading article relating to the abuse of the Government 
and Colonial Secretary by the Daily Mail and Daily Express. 
The former paper had a most insulting article last week 
headed ** Who is Mr. Amery?” Hlad one had time, one 
would have liked to reply: ‘“ He is the accredited Colonial 
Secretary doing a difficult job— apparently pretty well. Why 
don't you help him instead of playing into the hands of 
those with whom he is dealing, as against your own country ?” 

I am constrained to thank you for the clear and fair 
expression of opinion in the Spectator, which well put into 
words what would have wished to have said.--I am, 
&e., Cyrin COLLINGHAM. 
26 Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, W. 


many 
Sir. 


IS WRONG WITH ENGLAND ? 
[To the Editor of the Sevcraror.| 
Sie.— What is wrong with England? Economie malaise, 
the result of the World War, aggravated by deplorable War 
finance, the consequences of which the Government appear to be 


WHAT 


afraid to rectify ; the slaughter of millions of men, the destrue- 
tion of accumulated wealth, and the resultant disorder and 
loss of confidence —all these things have greatly reduced the 
ability of the world to purchase British products and services, 

In addition, England is afflicted with further complications, 
Our politicians by paying those who worked in safety at home 
far more than those who fought and risked their lives at the 
front incurred an appalling War Debt, the interest alone on 
which —over £300,060,000 per annum—amounts to as much 
as the whole of the national savings in the most prosperous years 
of peace. This by-product of the War is corrupting, weighing 
down, and choking all that is best in the national character, 
It has distorted prices (which are still 85 per cent. above pre- 
War level), enriched the rich, and impoverished the poor. It 
has bred selfish and wasteful extravagance in some: envy, 
malice and class hatred in others. It has induced slackness, 
indifference and neglect of the common weal on all sides, 
Thus, whilst expenditure in England on luxuries and unneces- 
has greatly purchases of British 
products lave considerably diminished, our export and 
shipping trades are in the doldrums, and unemployment is 
consequently growing from bad to worse. Can we be surprised 
that the ranks of the Communists and Bolshevists are multi- 
plying ? 

It is strange that Mr. Arthur Greenwood, whilst searching 
for solutions of the Unemployment Problem, omits to include 
this contributory factor—excessive taxation, arising largely 
out of our appalling national indebtedness, 
export trades are called upon to yield three to five times the 


saries increased, overses 


So long as our 





amount of taxation —local and Imperial—that their foreign 
compctiters have to bear, there seems very little chance of 
heir being able to hold their own. Yet without the full 
recovery of those trades, we must inevitably experience 
terrible unemployment, and difficulty in finding the means 
to purchase our food, clothing, and other necessaries. 

* Down with Taxation” ought therefore to be our most 
insistent demand. The policy that I would urge in order to 
lighten Britain’s burden of taxation is a ruthless rationing of 
all Supply Services and Local Experditure, and the repayment 
as soon as possible of a substantial portion of our National 
Debt. The £50 millions provided in this year's Budget for 
Debt redemption ought to be supplemented by further sub- 
stantial sums. These could be obtained by extending the 
scope of our present Revenue Tariff. Let every wholly manu- 
factured article and every luxury from abroad pay a special 
Import Duty, the proceeds of these new Duties to be applied 
for the repayment of National Debt. Every £100 millions 
repaid would save close upon £5,000,000 per annum in taxation. 
The advantages of such a scheme could be summarised thus :-- 

(1) Home industries would receive a much needed stimulus, 

(2) Therefore there would be a saving in unemployment 
dole expenditure. 


ila 
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(3) The balance of trade in our favour would be increased, 
and our financial position strengthened. 

(4) From the repayments of National Debt large sums of 
capital for agricultural and industrial development would be 
available, thus tending to provide more employment and 
better economic conditions for the people. 

And further, this policy would also tend to ameliorate those 
economic conditions which facilitate the spread of Socialism, 
Communism, and Bolshevisin; and is, therefore, I submit, 
the true root remedy for the dangers that are now threatening 
the heart of the Empire.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Sandgate, Kent, M. pe P. Wiss. 


THE TERMS OFFERED TO THE 

[To the Editor of the Seucrxrvor.| 
Sir, -M. Painlevé has now published the terins of peace 
offered to Muhammed Ben Abd-el Krim last July. To a 
certain number of people they may appear to be gencrous, but 
a little examination of the details will reveal their unsatis- 
factory and illusory character. Under “a definition of the 
precise régime of adininistrative autonomy fo be established,” 
and Spain have deliberately refused to guarantee any 
form of autonomy before the cessation of hostilities. 

The appointment of a police force for the Riff is in conflict 
with the principle of administrative and political autonomy. 
that of 
recognised within the limits of 
international treaties.’ According to “* international treaties ”’ 
the mineral wealth of Morocco belongs to the Sultan, and the 
chief commercial asset of the Riff would therefore be out of its 
The Riff soil has never belonged to the Sultan of 

When the Rilfi accepted Islam, the soil was not 
They had not and they 
retained their right of possession. ‘Terms thus offered may 
appear to the uninitiated as generous, but they were drawn up 
with the usual European diplomatic subtlety, and they will 
not receive serious consideration by the Riffi. 
R. Gorvon Canning, 

hiiff Committec. 


RIPFIS 


France 


Snares and pitfalls are concealed in another offer 
* commercial liberty to be 


control, 
Morocco. 
been 


expropriated. conquered, 


I am, Sir, &c., 


19 Cadogan Square, SW. 1. 


[To the Editor of the Sevcrsavor.] 
Sir, —-Your correspondent, “ Fairplay,” 
over-anxious as to the welfare of the Riffs. 


need surely not be 
They are in no 
sense humane, and this has been shown on several occasions 
lately —viz., the execution of the men who fought and killed 
the French airmen who would surrender Abd-cel 
Krim desired them to be taken alive; the execution of the 
Foreign Minister who was blown from a gun, &c. I fear that 
men’s eyes being put out for slight reason is no uncommon 
occurrence, Has “ Fairplay’ any knowledge of a terrible 
novel, entitled Thamilla, by VF. Duchéne (Grand Prix de 
Algérie)? It was written with a distinct object—that of 
bringing to light the appalling condition of women under 
Kabyle rule and law. The author entreats reform, and appeals 
to French officials to do something. Iam aware that the Riffs 
and Kabyles are not the same as regards nationality, but it is 
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means ; but Red Cross aid for them is an absurdity.—I am, 

Sir, &c., V. E. M. F. F. 
[In other words, the savagery of savages relieves civilized 

men of the duty of behaving as civilized men !—Ep. Spectator.] 


HOW TO CLEAN OUR SKIES 

[To the Editor of the Srecraron.] 
Smr,—I was extremely interested in ‘“ Crusader’s” article, 
“How to Clean Our Skies,” in your issue of October 3rd, and 
only regretted we were not informed how he heats his home 
if he has never bought an ounce of coal in his life. My husband 
and I had a nine-roomed house built two years ago, and to 
help to abate the smoke nuisance we had only three fireplaces 
installed. 

We cock and wash with electricity, use electric radiators 
upstairs and in the living rooms when the weather is not too 
cold, and we have no gas in the house. Although we use the 
electricity freely we are not finding it too costly when we take 
into consideration the resulting cleanliness, especially in the 
kitchen. Gas is handy, but it is also dirty. 

Now, if ** Crusader” could inform us what to burn instead 
of coal, if he could tell us of something cheaper than coal that 
would not turn out a black smoke, he would help us to take 
another step in our efforts to clean our skics.—I am, Sir, &c., 

AnoTuER CRUSADER. 

[‘* Crusader ” writes: ‘ This record of experience with elec- 
tricity is very fortunate. One would almost suppose that an 
uncharted Niagara exists in your correspondent’s neighbourhood 
and provides electricity at the pleasant rates one meets in Buffalo 
or the city of Niagara Falls! I have experimented with elec- 
tricity for heating in London, but had to stop after the first 
bill came in, the cost being absolutely prohibitive. That being 
so, I rely upon those products of the intelligent distillation of 
coal, which remain as solid and gascous residues ‘* only fit to 
burn.” Coke, burnt in a suitable stove—mine is called a 
* Sentry’ and works to admiration—supplies the water for 
three much-used baths and several other points. It needs 
attention only once in twenty-four heurs: and the system 
helps to keep the house dry and warm, in the absence of any 
system of central heating, which is superfluous and unhygienic 
in our climate. The cooking is done by gas, of course, and 
the rooms have properly designed, ventilated and regularly 
inspected gas stoves, which leave nothing to be desired on any 
score. The old stone sinks with which the house was equipped 
when built nearly a hundred years ago now serve as bird baths 
and for growing rock plants in the garden. But space does 
not here serve to say how much at small cost can be done with 
an obsolete house if one will take a little pains !°’—Eb. 
Spectator.] 


’ 


A REMEDY FOR ROAD DEATHS 
[To the Editor of the Srectaton.] 

Sir,—It seems to me, as one of the few remaining motorists 
whose experience dates from the time of the “ red flag,” that 
the menace of the “ speed merchants ” is a result of the present 
fetish of the “high top-speed”’ car. This type of car may have 
its advantages, but its disadvantages must certainly outweigh 
them. Suc’ a car is very expensive to run because it is heavy 
on both oil and petrol, and when the brakes are applicd, as 
they often are, with great suddenness, damage is done, not only 
to the tyres, but to the road surface. 

I have come to the conclusion that the safest car to drive, 
and the one that gives the greatest pleasure, is not the abnor- 
mally “ high top-speed ” car but one with an engine of mode- 
rate size, with lively acceleration and construction so as to be 
really free from vibration, a well-sprung car fitted with anti- 
rebound device. In such a car as this one can sit in comfort 
in the back seat and read a newspaper and do on an average 
thirty miles per hour, while never exeeeding 40—45. I feel 
sure that my views will coincide with those of a large number 
of moderate users of the road. They will probably not be in 
accordance with the ideas of some of the younger gencration. 
Nevertheless, I am quite sure that the “ high top-speed ”’ ear 
will pass in favour of the ear which has a moderate top speed 
and rapid acceleration.—I am, Sir, &c¢., 

Tuomas C. Pcrnincer, 
Maneging Director Arrol-Jelinston. 


Duuifrics. 


CLOTHES 
[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.] 
Sin,—-Please allow me to protest against the entirely untrue 
statement appearing in your issue of October 10th that I have 
worn a purple [dress] suit for many years. I have never worn 
a purple suit. I do not mind being accused of venality, insin. 
ecrity, and even theft, but your libel is much more serious— 
I am, Sir, &e., ARNOLD BENNETT, 

75 Cadogan Square, S.W.1. 

[Our contributor desires us to say that as Mr. Bennett 
rejects her proffered compliment, she withdraws it and sin. 
cerecly apologises to him for having offered it without due 
warrant.— Ep. Spectator.] 


CONCERNING MEN’S DRESS 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sirn,—I am wondering whether the authoress of your last 
weck’s article, ‘‘ Concerning Men’s Dress,’ wrote to promote 
the picturesque, or out of kindly compassion for her “ muffled 
and constricted *? man, or (likeliest hypothesis of the three) 
with her tongue in her cheek. 

If the picturesque is her aim, she surely cannot wish that 
osseous and hirsute man should follow woman in “ steadily 
decreasing the amount that he wears,” for she admits that 
in running or bathing kit man is an unlovely object (“ His 
*prentice han’ He tried on man and then He made the lasses, 
O!%); nor would she advocate tight-fitting military breeches 
and Jfessian boots for morning dress if at her next Court 
ball she will note how many British cavalry legs can stand 
that trying combination. Plus-fours may be, as she says, 
“ hideous and absurd,” but at least they often throw a kindly 
veil over limbs which are even more so. 

But if, on the other hand, she writes out of compassion for 
man and his alleged uncomfortable clothes, she is wasting 
good sympathy. She advocates, for example, belts in place 
of “shameful and comic” braces; but experiment would 
show her that a belt is far less effective than braces (how 
many times in an * over”? does a bowler hitch up his trousers 
and tuck in his shirt ?) and far less comfortable—especially 
after dinner. So also with the * skin-tight breeches worn 
by Life Guards”? which she recommends ; I have not tried 
these, but the unavoidable constriction round knee and ealf 
of ordinary hunting breeches is quite torture enough. 
Similarly with the fur cap for which she pleads; even in 
Arctic weather it is a stuffy, clammy headgear. So again, 
the stiff collar, which she would abandon for the coster’s 
kerchief, is, except in the tropics, the most comfortable 
neckwear I know. 

I agree that trousers are hateful (though if she will try 
the Oxford variety she will cease to praise their comfort), 
but hostesses will not allow plus-fours at garden parties 
and the like. Here your contributor might intervene and 
help us. 

But, Sir, she cannot really be writing out of compassion 
for man; no one with any kindly feeling for the creature 
would add a new terror to his life by driving him to the 
inevitable outcome of all these changes in dress and compel 
him (who can now wear pre-War clothes without remark) 
to join the anxious-cyed throng which daily and nightly 
blocks pedestrian traflic between Harrod’s and Gorringe’s 
and from Scelfridge’s to Peter Robinson’s in the effort to 
discover what is ** being worn.” 

No, I am sure that my third hypothesis was right and 
that your contributor wrote with her tongue in her cheek. 
—I am, Sir, &c., REQUIESCAT, 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sirn,—The article you published on this subject in your issue 
of last week was interesting and suitably provocative. 

It is right and proper (nay, more, it is a filting revenge, fora 
great deal of nonsense that has been talked lately about the 
modern girl) that a witty woman writer, with an obvicus 
and wholly commendable affection for the 
should have ridiculed the barren ugliness of 
Sheep that we are, even when we have the imagination to 

{ of life, 


realize that our suitings do not add greatly to the jos 
we are generally too self-conscious to have the courage of our 


picturesque, 


nen's dress. 


convictions. 
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There was, however, one statement in your correspondent’s 
entertaining article by which I must confess to have been 
completely baffled. In the course of advising us how we may 
jmprove our summer raiment, vour correspondent urges us to 
weat “ Belted shorts, worn over loose vivid shirts. open-necked 
and made in one with abbreviated under-shorts.” An Arcadian 
But [I submit. Sir, that on close examination of the 


picture : 
impossible, however 


instructions, the thing is practically 
aesthetically desirable granted the right weather! It is, 
perhaps, indelicate to ask a lady for further guidance on such 
a subject, but one would like the point cleared up. 

We are also urged to encase our necks, particularly, T gather, 
during office hours, in * cerise neckerchiels.” Now this is 
ironical. For. whenever we do have a little flutter of this 
kind- and Tam thinking in particular of one successful voung 
dramatist, the hero of many recent sartorial adventures °- 


we are promptly and, for all L know, rightly dubbed 
* effeminate.” What would you then 7% 
Our lot is not a happy one Iam, Sir, &e., &. Sis 
Abinger Tlammer. 
MOTOR CARS AND VILLAGES 
[To the Editor of the Srrcrxvor.| 
Sm, The sympathies of the Spectator with all that concerns 


the amenities of village life are so pronounced that T have no 
hesitation in soliciting its support to abate an evil which is 
daily increasing. We are, L believe. about to sce the speed 
limit abolished. Well and good : 
heavy and light, pass through our villages at extravagant 
Our village constables cannot always be on point 


but, Sir, at present cars, 


speeds, 
duly, and in their absence there is no check on the speed of 
ears. and our houses, tempers and nerves suffer accordingly. 
In a recent tour through Northern France I noticed at the 
entrance to every village a speed limit. Cannot we have by 
law a recognized speed limit for cars when passing through 
villages ? If we cannot, then I fear the joy of village life will 
have departed. Foam, Sir, &e., 

Tos. THoweson (Major-General). 

Trent Meadows, Puddletown, Dorchester. 
THE PURDAIL SYSTEM SURVIVE? 
|To the Editor of the Svvcravor. 
Sin. In your issue of September 26th the author of the 
article on India quotes an Indian as saving. with reference 
* Purdah is out of date. Tt was 
It was introduced by the 


WILL 


to the seclusion of women : 
never really indigenous to India. 
Mohamumedans, whose religion decreed that) their women 
should not shew their faces.” This is an excuse often put 
forward by Hindus. When they make it, they merely show 
their ignorance of their own religious books. Both = the 
ancient epics, the Ramayana and the Mahabharata, speak 
of women so carefully secluded that they had never seen either 
sim or moon. It is true that there are other passages which 
would indicate a better state of things, but there is no doubt 
that the Purdah system existed in India long before the 
Mohammedans were ever heard of, and its existence was 
due to the belief in the words of the Laws of Manu, that 
women were never fit for independence, and must always be 
‘carefully guarded.— I am, Sir, &c., 
Bowden, J. M. Mackin. 


CHEAPER TAXIS 
{Tu the Editor of the Spucrxvror.] 

Sin. On the burning question of taxi fares T can supplement 

Mr. Warren's facts. IT have lately returned trom Stockholm 

ind Berlin. T believe that in Berlin petrol is slightly cheaper 

ven than it is in London, but the initial charge for a Berlin 

taxi is. if T remember rightly, 25 per cent. less 75 pf. (about 
9d.). avainst our Is. 

In Stockholm the retail price of petrol is the equivalent of 

Is. 10d. a gallon, against our Is. 6}d. in London. vet the 

» reasonable that ene hails a taxi in Stockholm 


fares a 

is Gelt-l tedly as one stops a “bus in London. The initial 
harge is only 50 ére (about 6!d.). Now, many of the 
Stockholu: taxis are juxurious six-cylinder touring cars of 
American menufacture. Fo have sailed gracefully ina 


Packard or a Buick and have paid no more than Is. for a 


Jengthy cruise. I have even driven for six miles from 
Stockholm into the country for no more than 3s. 10d. When 
I returned to London I paid 4s. between Victoria and 
Marylebone for my unhappy self and luggage. The London 
four-cylinder taxicab cannot consume anything like the 
quantity of petrol required by its six-cylinder superior in 
Stockholm. To am. Sir. &e., KK. M. Davenrortr. 
12 Kings Bench Walk, Inner Te mple, ELC. 4. 


WARWICK PRIORY 
[Vo the Editor of the Sevorsxronr.] 
Sin, Tt is with great concern that I. and no doubt many 
beside me. read in the daily papers of the sale of Warwick 
merica. This is not the first 
time that wealthy Americans have bought ancient buildings 


Priory and its removal to 


in England and removed them piece by piece to their own 
country. No doubt if the Tower of London were for sale 
One can understand the 
historical relies, but 
why are they allowed to remove them from their natural 
setting ? 
half their real interest in America, to which they do not 


they would buy and remove that. 
Americans desive and love for these 
These huildings belong to England, and they lose 
belong. Cannot a petition be made to Parliament asking 
them te prevent by law any further actions of this description ? 
— 1 am, Sir, &e., 

56 Fordel Road, Catford. S.E. 6. TL. Wf. Croxvorpn. 

[We understand that the Priory had been gutted and that 
the stones were on the point of being sold and dissipated for 
various building purposes in this country. The American 
purchaser proposes. if we are correctly informed, faithfully 
to reconstruct the Priory in his own country and use it for 
a museum, which is at least a more reverent plan than had 
been formed here. Ev. Spectutor.| 
CHURCH AND EMPIRE SETTLEMENT 

[Vo the Editor of the Svucrvavor.| 

Sir, — Colonel J. IL. Stanley's letter on this subject is of interest 
to us at S.P.C.IKK. He ts so closely associated with us, and is 
SO ANXIOUS AS We are 
ing between the Church of England Council of Kmpire Settle- 
ment and S.P.C.K. that he will not mistake my motive if I 
venture to comment on one sentence of his letter. Ife writes, 
* for the first time there has been established by the Church 
of Kngland Council of Empire Settlement machinery which 
will ensure that from the time the migrant leaves these shores 
until he finally settles down in the new world he will not be 


THE 
, 
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for the co-operation which is develop- 


lost sight of.” 

My comment shall be drawn from your own columns. On 
May 6th, 1911, you published a letter from a correspondent 
(unknown to, and not a member of, S.P.C.KK.), who told the 
story of a lad whom he commended to our care. I must not 
quote the whole Ictter, but this sentence is of interest—* thus 
from the moment of his leaving his Surrey village, to the time 
when he began work in an outlying parish in Ontario, this 
otherwise friendless and quite inexperienced boy has met with 
constant help and kindness.” Your correspondent asked for 
publicity that others might know of the work done by S.P.C.K, 
‘for inexperienced emigrants to our overseas dominions ” ; 
your comment, Sir, was * we are delighted to give publicity to 
this most beneficial and imperial work.” 

S.P.C.K. appointed its first port chaplain (at Plymouth) in 
1846 and its first voyage chaplain (to Australia) in 1850, and 
there has been no break in its work. 

In the past twelve months 129 clergymen undertook the 
duties of a voyage Chaplaincy and there is a wonderful sym- 
pathy and readiness on the part of the shipping companies’ 
officers, ashore and afloat, to forward the work of port and 
voyage chaplains. 

There is nothing to add except that the success of the 
Church of England Council of Empire Settlement will help 
the work of the S.P.C.K. port and voyage chaplains and 
increase the number of letters commending travetlers to their 
eare. We hope that the two organizations will become 
increasingly complementary the one to the other in their 
fam, Sir, &c., 

Grorce L. 
Sociely for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
Northumberland Avenue, WiC. %& 


respective spheres. 
GOSLING, Secretary, 
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CIVIC SENSE AND ADVERTISEMENTS 

[To the Editor of the Sprcraton.] 
Sin,—Last year you had several articles on civic pride and 
civic amenities in the provinces, and as Leicester was one of 
the towns referred to, may I give you an instance of the 
difficulties of keeping these up? Opposite our Midland Station 
is a bridge quite pleasant and harmless in design, made of 
red brick and terracotta copings, panelled into a number of 
spaces. Most of the buildings below these are covered with 
ugly and unsightly advertisements, so this stood out especially 
as a restful and decent thing. Some months ago the railway 
company’s advertising agents approached local tradespeople 
offering to let the panels of the bridge for metal signs. A 
number were taken up, but some firms, to their credit, said it 
was disgraceful to use the bridge for advertisement, and 
brought the matter before the local Rotary Club and Kyrle 
Society. Protests were sent by these to the Railway Company 
and the advertising firm, and some publicity was given by the 
Press. Nothing, however, was achieved, and to-day the bridge 
is covered with vulgar enamelled signs (of pianos, mineral 
waters, ete.). 

Some public fecling, however, has been aroused and I 
believe it has led to private protests to the advertisers. ‘The 
Kyrle Society, having failed in its appeal to the Railway 
Company, has now written to the Directors personally. ‘The 
sad thing is that educated business people do not realize what 
the vulgar display of advertising means to a town, and one 
finds the same people often encouraging privately the arts and 
crafts. What is wrong with our education that we learn to 
keep business and culture in separate watertight compart- 
ments ? ‘the classical bias never seems to teach the application 
of quick civic ideals, or cemeteries might not be the dreadfu] 
places they are.—I am, Sir, &c., Harry Hf, Peacu, 

Crowbank, Old Knighton, Leicester. 


THE 


THE NEURASTHENICS OF THE WAR 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sin,— Ten irksome years have come and gone since I was one 


of a melancholy band of * shell-shocks ” arriving at Southamp- 
ton en route for Netley. A group of sentimentalists had 
gathered at the hospital station with the laudable object of 
welcoming the wounded. But apparently they had neither 
much interest in, nor a superabundance of respect for, our 
little convoy. And this should not be so, for, in very fact, 
we would seem to have suffered even more then many ex- 
fighters who lost limbs or had grievous body wounds. In the 
intangibility of our disability lies its tragedy. And it would 
appear as if the Ministry of Pensions, in a quandary as to what 
to do with us, has adopted a policy which tends only to prolong 
our misery and make heavier our handicap. It is an appalling 
statement, but one capable of full proof, that even now— 
nearly seven years since the last shot was fired—the treatment 
of war-produced neurasthenia (and kindred nerve troubles) 
is costing our overburdened country close on a million pounds 
per annum. Is it worth it; is not this gigantic expenditure 
out of all ratio to the cures or improvements effected, or at this 
late date likely to be effected ; should not some portion of the 
vast sum be utilised instead towards augmenting and making 
permanent the pensions of individual sufferers ? 

Some four months ago, in the Queen’s Hospital, Sidcup 
(typical of the many neurological institutions under the 
Ministry of Pensions throughout the kingdom) I searchingly 
probed the post-War medical histories and peregrinations of a 
haphazard hundred of my fellow-patients. Some startling 
statistics came to light. Over forty per cent. had been in 
four or more similar curative establishments ; the average 
aggregate duration of treatment since discharge from service 
in these cases was a trifle over five years. Twenty out of the 
hundred had been in three institutions for a total period of 
just under four years. Only in three cases had treatment been 
for a lesser period than two years. And, sad to relate, only 
five of those I tactfully questioned conscicntiously could report 
matevial and lasting improvement in their conditions since 
first they came under after-discharge treatment. The rest, 


to all intents and purposes, seemed to be in statu quo. 
Now, if the nature and degree of an ex-Serviceman’s dis- 
ability warrents costly care over a period of years, and a 


=a 


permanent cure is not effected thereby, it surely merits the 
awarding of an adequate, and a semi-supporting pension, 
But the average disability assessment amongst those hundred 
men proved to be less than twelve shillings per week, and, 
excepting in two ca-es, the awards were temporary and 
subject to cancellation at any time. 

Only one man in a dozen, perhaps, has definite employment 
to which to go on his discharge from hospital ; the other eleven 
find to their sorrow how mighty and impregnable is the preju- 
dice in the commercial world against one who has suffered 
from any form of nerve trouble. Even our dependants would 
seem to lose faith in us ; and, in time, we almost cease to trust 
ourselves. ‘“ The dole” is the last, repelling refuge. Even so, 
our employment has been so broken on account of sojourning 
in hospita!lthat only a minority of us are automatically entitled 
to benefits. And thus, at the end of our efforts, we have only 
our “* flat rate” of pension upon which to rely. The gnawing 
problem of existence so preys on a man’s mind that it causes a 
relapse, and again and again his condition demands his re- 
admission to hospital. So it always will and must be until 
the Ministry has a final and a just settlement with its neura- 
sthenic pensioners. Half of the sum now being expended on 
so-called curative treatment would provide an adequate award 
for all sufferers. There always will be a few for whom institu- 
tional care is imperative ; but, in an overwhelming majority 
of cases, such a grant would obviate the necessity for any 
further treatment.—I am, Sir, &e., W. E. 


CONTINUITY OF EMPLOYMENT FOR 
SEAMEN 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sm,—In your issue of September 26th, a correspondent, who 
describes himself as an old seafarer, attributes the non-con- 
tinuity of employment of seamen to the parsimony of the 
shipowner for not retaining the services of the crew while in 
port. It is quite customary to keep a few men employed, but 
under ordinary circumstances it is not practicable to find 
work for the majority, as your correspondent must know. ‘To 
employ them, therefore, might be called philanthropic, but the 
reverse is surely not parsimonious.—I am, Sir, &c., 
J. A. Biack. 
Lagarie, Row, Dumbartonshire. 


WET COAL 
[To the Editor of the SpecratTon.] 
Srr,—Many readers will be glad to have Mr. E. T. Good's 
article, ‘“‘ Coal, Wages and Prices,” but in elucidating what 
“ still seems a puzzle to many people,” he omits to deal with 
one aspect of the question, namely, that of the purchase of 
coal after a spell of wet weather. 

Upon the assumption that coal is bought by weight at the 
pithead and before it is retailed is exposed to considerable 
rain for a few days or more, is not the weight of wet (some- 
times sodden) coal appreciably more than that of the same 
coal at the pithead ? 

Different kinds of coal may appreciate or deteriorate by 
absorption of water, but that is not my point, which is only, 
Can a coal distributor buy a ton of coal but have 10, 15 or even 
20 per cent. more than 20 ecwt. to sell through it getting 
thoroughly wet in transit or at the local coal yard? This 
is a matter of material interest to householders, and since Mr. 
Good allows as a charge 9d. per ton for * loss on smalls, 
deficiencies ete.,” it is, I submit, very relevant to his article.— 
I am, Sir, &e., C. C. Darton. 


COMPULSORY IRISH 
[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.] 

Sir,—Infinite mischief is being done by compulsory Irish. 
During the past summer the National Schools had nine weeks’ 
holidays to enable the teachers to learn Irish and, as the 
mother of one family said to me, the children were just running 
about the roads wearing out their clothes. Three hours weekly 
were formerly given to the teaching of needlework, but the time 
has been reduced by half in favour of Irish, and Irish will never 
be of the smallest use to them, as most of the parents know. 

In the matter of Irish, the Shannon Scheme, the Register 
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Fonathan Cape, Thirty Bedford Square, London 


QGENERAL LITERATURE 


THE LIFE OF W. T. STEAD 46y FREDERIC WHYTE 
A full and frank biography of one of the most remarkable men ever seen in Fleet Street, 
some of whose exploits were, as Mr. Bernard Shaw says, “as successful as those of Swift 
or Voltaire.” Jélustrated. 2 vols. 365. net. 


SAMUEL KELLY; AN 18tx CEN- MURDER, PIRACY AND TREASON 
TURY SEAMAN. Edited by by 


Crosbie Garstin Raymond Postgate 
The auto-biography of an Eighteenth century seaman, A selection of some notable English trials. Jeffreys is seen 
Kelly served as able seaman, mate and master of ships trad- on the bench; Charles Peace in the dock; a Bishop of 
ingand fighting in all parts of the world. ///ustrated. 165. net London implicated in a murder, J//ustrated. 103, 6d. nef. 





THE LONDON PERAMBULATOR by JAMES BONE 


Impressions and ideas of London life and scene, illustrated with drawings by MUIRHEAD BONE, 
reproduced in Collotype. IJi/ustvated. 125 6d. net. 


LATER DAYS by BRIGHAM YOUNG by 
W. H. Davies M. R. Werner 


A pendant to The Fuiobiography of a Super-Tramp. A book A biography of the great Morman leader and American 
as widely read as ever, 65. net, statesman. J//ustrated. 215. net. 


DIARY OF PRINCESS LIEVEN by HAROLD TEMPERLEY 
With the “ Diary” are included political sketches anda number of letters. The volume throws a 
fascinating light in a fascinating way on social and political circles of the early nineteenth 

century. J/lustrated, 125. 6d. net. 


ENGLAND'S GREEN AND THE REGION CLOUD by 
PLEASANT LAND Percy Lubbock 





An arresting and convincing study of rural life, written A new book by the author of Ear/iam, Roman Pictures, 
anonymously because only so could the author tell the and The Craft of Fiction, all of which are now published 
whole of the hamlets story. 65. mee at 75. 6d. net 


q FICTION 


CHRISTINA ALBERTA’S FATHER ly H. G. WELLS 


What a marvellous man Mr. Wells is, and how grateful we ought to be for the range and 
gusto of his powers.” The Nation. Second Impression. 75. 6d. net. 
THE SEA by HELEN by 
Bernard Kellermann Edward Lucas White 
Germany’s leading novelist. 75. 6d. met. A tale of ancient Troy. 75. 6d. met. 


THE MADONNA OF THE BARRICADES by J. St. LOE STRACHEY 


A first novel by the Editor of the Spectator. ‘Altogether, Mr. Strachey’s novel has not 


disappointed the very high hopes we naturally had of it,’ bserver. 75. 6d. net. 
VIENNESE MEDLEY by MARTIN ARROWSMITH by 
Edith O'Shaughnessy Sinclair Lewis 
“ A very beautiful book which no lover of fiction should Sinclair Lewis’ greatest work. Its success has exceeded 
allow to pass unread.” Suuday Times. 75. Od. net. even that of Babbitt. 75. Od. net. 


THE INFORMER by LIAM O’FLAHERTY 
A novel of the Dublin underworld by the author of The Black Soul, Spring Sowing, etc. 
“ His portrait of the British Informer is so marvellously vivid, and his whole narrative ... is so 
perfectly unfolded that the book must be ranked very high indeed.” Sunday Times. 75. 6d. net 
NOAH’S ARK by BRAVE EARTH by 
Amabel Williams-Ellis Alfred Tresidder Sheppard 


Third Impression. 75. 6d. net. A great historical novel. 75. 6d. met. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Liztited Editions 


GOETHE’S FAUST 


Translated by Dr. ANsrerR. With 8 plates in 
colour, 8 wash drawings lithographed in two 
printings, 6 full-page line illustrations, and 50 
decorations in the text by Harry CLarKe. 256 
pages. Size 10? >< 8} inches. Edition de Luxe, 
2,000 copies, of which 1,000 are for America, 
numbered and signed by the artist, and bound 
in Van Gelder hand-made paper, Quarter 
Bound Vellum, 42s. net. 


THE HISTORY OF 
TOM JONES 


By Henry Fietptinc. With 16 plates in colour 
by RowLaNnp WuHEELWRIGHT. Edition de Luxe, 
2000 copies, of which 1000 are for America, 
numbered and signed by the artist. 728 pages. 
Size 9] X 6} inches. Printed upon rag paper 
with deckle edges, and bound in Buckram with 
Leather Label, lettered in Gold. 


Drama and Music 


BRITISH DRAMA 


By Arrarpyce Nicortt, M.A. Professor of 
English Literature at East London College, 
London University. Illustrated. Demy Svo. 
520 pages. 12s. 6d. net. 
Prospectus on application. 
This volume is a history of the development of English 
Drama from the beginnings to the presem day. 


CHIEF BRITISH 
DRAMATISTS 


Edited by Prof. BraxperR Matrruews and Pau 

Roserr Lieper. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 1102 

pages. 15s. net. Prospectus on application. 
This volume cont: ins twenty-five plays from the middle 
of the fifteenth century to the end of the ninetcenth 


STORY-LIVES OF 
MASTER MUSICIANS 


By JJarrairrre Brower. With 16 Etched 
Portraits. Demy 8vo. 288 pages. 7s. 6d. net. 
Antique Leather, 10s. 6d. 
There is a wealth of inspiration and practical guidance for 
the artist in every career de scribed in this book—from the 
old masters Teprese: ited by Bach and Reetboven to the 
musical prop! hets of our own day such as Tschaikowsky 
and Debussy. 


FIFTY FAVOURITE OPERAS 


By Paut EnGrann. 606 pages. Size 83 < 58 
inches. With Coloured Frontispiece and 32 
full-page half-tone illustrations. Cloth, 12s. 6d. 
net; Full Antique Leather, 2is. net. 
Mr. Paul Engiand is the well-known librettist and trans- 
lator for music whose English Versions have done much 
to help on the new movement for “ Opera_in English.’ 
His dual carcer, as musician and man of letters, has 
enabled him to produce a hook on the Opera which will be 
valued by opera-goers and students of music. 


For Boys and Girls 


THE BOOK OF MYTHS 


By Ansty Cruse, author of “ English Literature 
Through the Ages,” ete. With 8 colour plates, 
32 full-page half-tone illustrations, and many 
line drawings in the text. 288 pages. 7s. 6d. net. 


The book provices alluring reading as a collection of 
superb stories, but Mrs. Cruse intends that her younz 
readers shall uncon cionsly imbibe knowledge whic 1 will 


uderstand son mi ng of the minds of the 
who invented these myths, 


help them to 
simple fol) 


THE BOOK OF INVENTION 


By T. Bainces, author of “The Book of Dis- 
covery,” etc. With 4 colour plates, 32 full-page 
half-tone illustrations, an . Mer line drawings 
in the text. 288 pages. 7s. 6d. net. 
The title of this book might ve -. “well he The Romance 
end Traocdy of Invention; it unfolds a fascinating story, 
telling ho w the great adventages which we enjoy to-day 
ave been wor. The author shows clearly that we owe 
these to the individual; low one by one the secrets of 


nature have heen wrested by men who have toiled ard 
suff flere d to realize their dre: ams. 2 oe Saree 
GEORGEG & COMPANY, LTD. 
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of Doctors, &¢., our Government has been very despotic, 
Sie volo, sic jubeo, sit pro ratione voluntas.—I1 am, Sir, &c., 


Co. Cork. A Scnoo, Manacer, 
A CHRISTMAS PRESENT 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Sir, May an exile, please, be allowed to congratulate an old 


friend on such signs of health as the Spectator displays ? 
My copy is passed round here, and then sent to another centre 
for similar treatment. Life is often difficult in the outposts 
of civilization, and a man sometimes only keeps “ white” 
because of frequent and powerful stimuli to think “ white.” 
With some, it is the home letter, with all its gossip and details 
of village life and problems. ‘Too few, alas! get such letters ; 
to the others such an organ as the Spectator is of incalculable 
value. The weekly informed study and discussion of life 
and conditions at home impels the * thinking white,” which 
I mean. 

Therefore I wish heartily to endorse the suggestion of your 
advertisement of a Spectator subscription as a present to an 
Overseas friend. ‘This letter should reach you in time for this 
to be acted upon for this year’s Christmas. May it stimulate 
action to the mutual benefit of yourself and us exiles! I 
enclose my card. Tam, Sir, &e., AJAX. 
Uganda, 


THE GREY SQUIRREL 

[To the Editor of the Sevcrxvor.} 
Sm, ‘ihe grey squirrel in my opinion is likely to become a 
positive nuisance in the country if he has not already become 
so. He robs nests freely ; at least a score of pheasant eggs 
have been taken close round my house. fe helps himscif 
freely to pears, and delights to find his way even through the 
ventilators of peach-houses. Ife has driven away the beautiful 
little red squirrel, The grey squirrel breeds freely and will 
overrun the country if steps are not taken to kill every one 
we see. -I am, Sir, &e,, A. Howrasn-Hiaperr, 

Munden, Watford, 


PRIZE FOR AN ESSAY 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


reader of the Spectator, Mr. Gabriel 

offered a prize of £100 for an e 
Its Cause and Remedy.” ‘The maximum 
length of an essay is 1.200 words, but competitors should 
aim at confining themselves to 1,000 words, ‘The Editor 
of the Spectator will judge the contributions and his decision 
will be final. The last date for receiving contributions at 
this office will be January 25th, 1926. The Editor 
the right to publish any of the MSS. Competitors should 
mark their envelopes, * Unemployment Competition,” 


£100 ON 


Wells, 


ssayv on 


Aw American 
has generously 
“Unemployment : 


reserve3 


POETRY. 


THE PRISONER 
Watch, brothers, for the Upward sun 
And the wide purple of the sea. 
Wait for the streaming bunt: and 
It breaks in sight bring word to me. 


when 


T too have watked beneath the skies 


When morning sang among the throats 
Of clattering birds. My heart has beat 


Tn equal time to their clean notes, 


night T watched the 
whitened on the 
march of distant 


Tn the blue 
Drum where it 
And knew the 


rill and 


sea 

shore 3 
lights 
could strain no more, 


cCVEesS sense 


Now ia the toils for sin 
A broken heart can wish you well. 
Keep all you know for memory’s sake 


Lest you should this blind 


aching 


come to eel, 


ASHES 


SAMPSON. 
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A BOOK OF THE 
THE TEXTURE OF 


The Madonna of the Barricades. By 
(Jonathan Cape. 7s. Gd.). 


MOMENT 


YOUTH 
J. St. Loe Strachey. 
It is one of the least kind ironies of life that the states of 
mind and body which most delight come carliest, 
and, therefore, pass with half their delightfulness unappreciated 
because of their subject's lack of less pleasant experience as a 
basis for comparison. 


bring 


The beauty of twenty, who finds that 
she arouses the interest of all beholders and that that interest 
immediately becomes a desire to cherish her, enjoys her state 
but takes it for granted, Tlow 
immeasurably greater would be her joy in it had she previously 


having known no other. 


known what it is to be a neglected spinster in the fifties or a 
fatigued mother of a laree and selfish family! And the perfect 
hour flies by the male just as clusively. I remember some 
years ago at Walmer seeing Burgess going about the town 
shortly after he had swum the Channel, a feat which most of 
us would rather than write Ilamlet, so 
glorious is the dream it cffers that man might conguer the 
universe by sheer vitality, by simple force and fortitude, 
without resort to the fecble human subterfuge of the intcliect. 
There was to be scen on the face of Burgess a ercat deal of 
jollity and honest satisfaction with his achievement, but 
nothing like the cestasy which one would suppose to be given 


perform another 


by the possession of such strength and physical harmony, 
But it occurred to one then that he 
in Walmer or the 
good luck. It 
he breathed. Ile would never prize it till, with age, he lost it. 
More than that, not till then would he even beeome aware of 
it, any more than the 


the « it 
of his bodily 


a cond.tion as familinr to him as the air 
7 


vas just person 


world who could not be aware 


was 


Thre 


odinary of us are aware of the 


negative blessing of freedom from pain which appears positive 


enough to the patient suffering from advaneed cancer. 
the most 


youth cannot 


notable 

about 
During 
a suflicient 


unts for one of 
that 
youth, and that those who are past their youth can. 
the 


number of 


This irony of life ace 


paradoxes of literature write 


there have arisen, Heaven knows, 


last few years 


writers who are professionally young, who are 
enamoured of youth, who think of life as one Jong declension 
bright period of the bib. 


Mr. Alee Waugh, whose books are obsessed by immaturity, 


from the There is, for example, 





ivs be lived 
on the school playing lields, who packs his pages with a reeord 
of the dileramas that face the young; but 
cluded by the The people in The Lonely 
Unicorn or Wept are faced with conditions that would not have 
presented to anybody out of their twenties, 
but they not essentially different in their 
spiritual state from middle-aged people of the same class. 
Ilow should one who has drunk nothing but water describe 
the that differentiate water from ? But 
here Loc Sirachey coming forward with his first 
and 
water of youth and the wine of maturity proceeds to 


whose every novel is 2 Jament that life cannot aly 





who is always 


spirit of youth. 


themselycs 


themselves are 


qualities wine 
is Mr. St. 
novel at 
of the 
point out those qualities most justly and aptiy. 
even 
defiantly behaviourist in its method ; it will not have a thing 
to say to the 


it has within it a 


the end of a lone editorial career, havine drunk 
This is a 
thoroughly old-fashioned. out-moded novel: it is 
modern 
good deal of stuff that in 


houscholds has been relegated to the lumber-room 


fashion of psychological analysis ; 
most literary 
a heroine's 
suitable for rendering in a stecl cngraving, 
Only, 


There happen to be 


vow of cclibacv. vers 
ulventitious death in a convent. 
spirit of youth. 


res two young lovers, the Honourable George Chertsey 


an it has captured 


‘ 


exquisitely the within 


its pay 
ok the Comtessa Carlotta, who are really young, whos: 
has the authentic quality of young love. In them you get it 
all : of 
Lord Melbourne, heir to a country seat in the New Forest and 
@ super-scemly town house in Grosvenor Street, who never- 
theless rushes over to Paris to fight at the barricades of the 


‘ 


"48 beside his wildly revolutionary Italian lady-love, one gets 


love 


in the Ilonourable George, nice son of a colleague 


as pretty an exhibition of that high passion for patting strange 
dogs which brings exaltation to the youth of ail those whose 
maturity is to be noble. And in the Comtessa Carlotta, 
whose impassioned membership of the Carbonari brings all 
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these excitements about, one gets as superbly rendered the 
lovely priggishness of vouth, the pedantry with an apple blossom 
texture to it, the flighty solemnity. That is a delicious phase 
to write about, when the nearly infant hand picks up the 
instruments forged by the race and without conscious vanity 
declares that it is now going to use them to resolve all dis- 
harmonies of human life; when it picks up, say, the power 
to make political changes as if it were a key and cries boastfully, 
“This key will unlock all the decors in our house! It will 
unlock all the doors in Granny's house, too! It will unlock 
all the doors in this town! It will unloek all the doors in 
the world!’ And _ the between these 
pounded of all these absurdities and others as_ spring-like 
and endearing. 


love two is com- 


When the young things spend a night together 
' 


on a mattress in an aleove by the barricade they spend it 
innocently in bookishly expressed discussions of sexual ethics, 
which is entirely consistent with the unjaded cestasy of 
young love, which hardly requires plwsical curses to heighten 


its intensity. LFven so ni do ihe original and ardent 
talk on Mrs. Stopes. 

Vhe main interest of The 
for most of us be this reconstruction of youth in the persons 
of the lfonourable George and the Comtessa Carlotta. But 


there is also an the most 


leax 
IWACHAYS 


Vadonna of lhe Barricades will 


iwinge reconstruction of one of 


ene 





attractive periods of English history, of the best volumes of 
Punch. “ My father” is a great character. 

“*7f I wanted to give a rough sketch of, or memoria techn 
resard to my Father, Is! ple to think of hima 
of * very good copy,’ of Lord Melbourne, 


ain 
s a kind 
He had not 


oreven replica, 








all Lord Melbourne’s wit, nor all his charm, nor perhaps all his 
intellect ; but he had, like the Queen's first Prime Minister, a most 
attractive mixture of freedom and fasticio 1K . joined to an intense 
condemnation of i vdom. The vulgar tion of privilege and 
of any touch of pretentiousness or pomposity in politics affected him 
like a rancid taste in food. He honestly believed in popwar rights 
in the abstract ; and in theo: ely abhorred and detested the 

istoeratic point of view. Indeed, you might al t say that in the 
abstract both Melbourne and 3 Father despised Arist cracy. 
Melbourne, as you know, be | th he did not know that his 
father had been a country attorn My Father, mdeed, was, 1 think, 
a little wistful that he c Ud make no ho 4 l e it as a 
way for putting down ducal and other pretences to hereditary 
maonilicenes 


Ife also in his day had had the passion for patting strange 


dogs; had been with Byron at Pisa, and was confident 
enough in his own stock to cneourage the same passion in 


his son at the right time and give him letters of introduction 
Pari 


that, for instunce, to the great Baron Rothschild : 


to notabilities in which are exquisitely of the period : 


*Tt was a model for that kind of letter, and al-o a model, though T 
was a little bit ashamed of it, of the perfectly polite and well-bred 
way which an Englishman of position in those days thought it right 
to assume towards a Jew millionaire of whi he had no need to 


borrow.”’ 

And the portrait is just such as might be drawn by a loving 

and respectful son; there is the 

shyness, the true fundamental confidence : 
* Hero my Father made a littl 

which I did not ask, or want to ask, thor 

or ynalicious. My Father w 


true slight superticial filial 


intent of 
Was not satiric 


mock bow, the exact 
igh I saw it 

as essentially a Romantic and loved to 
see things happen in a spirited and pict ‘ 

Yes, the behaviourist method can convey all this. It 
show us the LHlonourable Geore 
the Carbonari sign to 
Napoleon as he Mrs. 
for Jove of him gave her fortune to his attempts to ect back 


irecsaie wats 

ean 
in the Row in the Spring of 
the stiff 
Hloward, the courtesan who 


"48, making dark, Prince 


rode with 


knew 






the Imperial throne, though sl that their success 
would mean her loss of him 
he Park on prancing rev, 

Si l het 3 ther 

Herd oct | ma bonnet of Tey, 

And t th } ieathe 5 
Tt can show us Mars, in a fury because the English police 
had not protected him from messengers of the Carbonari 
just when he was particularly busy composing a manifesto 
to the peoples of Kurope urging them to rise acainst the 


cruel, it is and 
iff 


a Kor 
puiece 


Wit ke d, 


cannot shame them into doing their 


capitalist" it is I shall apply to 


Scotland Yard 
and bein f 


ind sec 


down by Engels, who was one of 
“my 
It ean show us the divine windbag Lamartine 


duty 
those sweet und unfortunate souls who are born to be 
dear Watson.” 
at one of the most diflicult moments of demagogy, when 
“his mind . was being stretched on the rack by some of 
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those desperate questions which must always hurt the dema- 
gogue at moments of crisis. “ Where am [? What am [ 
really doing? What does all this mean? Where will it 
end and where shall I end?) Once more my words have had 
an indirect effect of which I had never dreamt and one which 
will give me time. But is time really of any good to me ? 
Can I use it?” The whole scene is a curious parallel to 
Mr. Sludge, the Medium, in its picture of a human being 
alternatively exalted. and degraded above the normal by 
abandonment to a process that is striped in varying proportions 
with authenticity and fraudulence. 

Behaviourism can do more than this, foo. Tt conveys in one 
of the earlier chapters a purely aesthetic emotion, unreecom 
mended by historical interest, of a very high order. The 
passage which described how the young oarsimen row up 
the backwater and under the watergate and find theisclves 
on a lake with shores and an island romantically built upon 
and peopled has a real magie quality for all its blandiv cir- 
cumstantial manner. But it has, of course. its limitations, 
One perceives that when one reflects upen the plainly factitious 
illness and death of the Comtessa Carlotta and wonders why 
such unnatural perishings are so usual in novels of this old- 
fashioned type. Is it not that if one portrays a character 
through any but the shortest phase of life that character is 
bound to change, that the reader will be certain to ask for the 
eause and exact mechanism of these changes, and that only 
the author who has used the psychological method of exhibiting 
his characters can really answer the question? The supreme 
behaviourist novel, Tom Jones, deals only with the youth of 
its hero. Hfad it shown him growing middle-aged the 
reader might have been tempted to ask, * But why did he 
become middle-aged in this particular way ?” and it might 
not have been so easy to convey the answer simply by reference 
to the material manifestations of his being. The insolently 
great writer merely closes the book. The lesser writer tries 
to burke the question altogether by preventing the character 
from changing by killing it off. Decidedly the modern psy- 
chological method has its advantages. But The Madonna 
of the Barricades, with its fresh and graceful reconstruction 
of past things, shows what advantages, particularly in the 
creation of objective things, can belong to the old method 
when used by a distinguished mind. 

Reseces West. 


A NEW COMPETITION 


THE EDITOR OFFERS TWO PRIZES OF £10 EACH, 

THE FIRST FOR AN INSCRIPTION FOR A SUNDIAL 

IN PROSE OR VERSE, THE SECOND FOR AN EPIGRAM 
ON WOMAN IN FOUR LINES OF VERSE. 








Noxr of our competitions has been left open Jong enough 
for our readers in the remoter parts of the Empire to send 
in their entries ; and yet we have continual proof that the 
Spectator is read in such places with especial interest. 
We have therefore decided to set a closing date for this 
competition late enough for the farthest-removed of our 
regular readers. Of course we shall receive entries at any 
time before the closing date, and we do not wish to discourage 
readers nearer home from competing. We think, indeed, 
that the Jong interval will refresh our regular competitors, 
and that after a strenuous six months of competitions they 
will be happy to take things more at their case. A coupon 
will be published every weck. 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS 


1. All entries must be received on or before Friday, Nov. 27th. 

2. Competitors may fend in as many entries as they wish, but 
each entry must be accompanied by one of the coupons to be 
found on page 671 of this issue. 

3%. The name and address (or the pseudonym) of every com- 
petiter must bo written cleary at the toot of his manuscript. 

4. The Editor cannot return any manuscript submitted for the 
competition, nor can he enter into correspondence with competitors. 

The Editor reserves “he right of printing any -manuscript 

eubmitted. 

6. Envelopes must be addressed: Competition, the Spectator, 
13 York Street, Covent Garden. London, W.C. 2, 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS 


Tuer have already been at least two selections from Anton 
Chekhov's letters published in English ; but it seems that they 
are an inexhaustible mine. Miss Louis S. Friedland has 
selected his Letters on Literature (Geoffrey Bles), in which 
Chekhoy gives his opinions on short-story writing, on his own 
works, and on the works of his contemporaries. His opinions 
upon the eraft of the short-story are bound to be interesting, 
For the rest, we shall read the hook more for examples of 
Chekhov's quickness of sight and amiable integrity of charactey 
than in hopes of finding any explorations in criticism. His 
kind, agnostic, gentle spirit disabled him from any vigour of 
reaction to ideas ; his imagination was concrete only. But it is 
always refreshing to read his Ictters, and to meet him again, so 
puzzled and so anxious never to misrepresent his feelings or 
his sensations, never to lie to himself. 
*& a as * 
On the cover of The Diary of Themes Turner (7541-1765) 
edited by Florence Maris Turner (Mrs. Charles Lamb), the 
publishers. Messts. John Lane, announce that it is * one of the 


-most amusing and revelatory decuments of the kind since 


Pepys.” ‘the claim is large, but, strangely enough, not 
unjustified. Turner was no one in particular; a grocer of a 
Sussex village : he did nothing in particular save quarrel with 
his wife and make it up again, get drunk with the village 
parson and repent of his folly, read sermons and meditations, 
and resolve to improve himself. But he was a sound and 
shrewd man, and we have a treasure in him for the social 
history of the cighteenth century. For all his contentions with his 
wife, he was decorously broken-hearted when she died; and 
for all his broken heart, he married again. There was little 
enough romance in the second marriage, however, as we may 
judge from the following entry :— 

* March 28. Tn the afternoon rode over to Chiddingly. to pay my 
charmer, or intended wife. or sweetheart, or whatever other name 


may be more proper, @ visit at her father’s . . . It being an exces- 


sively wet and windy night [ had the opportunity, sure I should say 
the pleasure. or perhaps some might say the unspeakable happiness, 
to sit up with Molly Hicks, or my charmer, all night. J came hom 
at forty minutes past five in the morning | must not say fatigued, 
no, no, that could not be ; it could be only a little sleepy for went ot 
rest. Well, to be sure, she is a most clever girl ; but, however. to be 
serious in the affair, I certaimly esteem the girl, and think she 
uppears worthy of my esteem.” 


‘ 


A week later he is complaining, ** This courting does not well 
agree with my constitution.” 
* * * * 

Mr. Arthur Symons has written Noles on Joseph Conrad, 
reith Some Unpublished Letters, x pamphlet published by Messrs, 
Myers and Co., 102 New Bond Street. And though Mr. 
Symons constructs a strange portrait of Conrad, as a man 
abnormal, with ‘an unlawful soul.” a“ heart of darkness,” 
“a tropical heat in his blood,” a kind of half-diabolist. vet 
we feel sure we are nearer the truth in straightforward phrases 
from Conrad’s own letters :-— 

* Tve never looked into myself, There wes no time in these years 
fo turn my head away from the table. There avo whole days when 
1] did not know whether the sun shone or not. 

* * * * 

The Later Correspondence of Lord John Russc?l (1840-1878) 
has been edited by Mr. G. P. Gooch (Longmans). The corres- 
pondence gives new information upon the statesmen and events 
of Europe during the middle of the nineteenth century. 

* if * i 

The Home University Library has been so popular that 
many readers have wished to have the better-known volumes 
republished in a more stately form. Messrs. Williams and 
Norgate have issued in a very pleasing edition three of the 
classics of the series, Shakespeare, by John Masefield, 4% he 
French Revolution, by Wilaire Belloc, and The Victorian Age in 
Literature, by G. WK, Chesterton, 

2: * * * 

A large and impressive book, Science ond Scientisis in the 
Nineleenth Century (Sheldon Press) has been written by the 
Rey. Robert If. Murray to show that “there are just as 
many preconceived notions in science as there are in theology.” 
It is spirited and amusing, and deals fairly with the strength 
and the weakness of scientists. 
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Politi ics and Economic Life of the British Empire. 
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TWO NEW VOLUMES PORES IN NOPEMBER 


POLITICS RETOLD. 


An admirably pithy and readable account of the political 
events of the last forty-five vears, tracing the rise and fall 
of successive governmenis and the personalities and achieve- 


1 


ment of the dominating statesinen of their day. 
THE GROWTH OF 
THE CONSTITUTION. 
By J. W. M. Barrour Menvitir. 


A valuable little text-book, designed primarily for the 
reader who, with tittle previous knowledge of the subject, 
interested in the story of the growth and development of 


Parliamentary government in this country. 


THE FOLLOWING VOLUMES HAVE ALREADY 
APPEARED:— 
THE EMPIRE: “A Family Affair. 
By PERCY HURD, M.P. 


“An excellent little text-book of information about the 
Empire and its constituent parts clearly and concisely 


arranged.”"—Times Literary Supplement, 


TRADE UNIONS: Their VDPast, Present and 


Future. 
By W. A. APPLETON, C.B.F. 


The book is marked by that well-balanced judgment 
which distinguishes the sane ‘Trade Unionist from the Red 


Socialist."—Sunday Times. 


THE SOCIALIST MOVEMENT: Its Origin 

and Meaning, Progress and Prospects. 

In isvo volumes--Part J. 1824-1914. 
By Dr. A. SHADWELL, M.A., M.D., LL.D. 


“Should be read by every serious student of politics, 


Conservative and Socialist alike.’"—The Times. 


THE LEGACY OF LIBERALISM. 
By AL CARTHILL. 


A brilliant and witty study of the origin, rise, splendour 


tall of Liberalism, 


STATE SOCIALISM IN PRACTICE. 

By ARCHIBALD HURD. 

“One of the most interesting and Uluminating explana- 
tiens of the workings of a Modern State.” ; 
—Saturday Revicr. 

THE FINANCE OF GOVERNMENT. 

By J. W. HILLS. 

An admirable little volume on the mechanism of national 
fina 2 Financial Times 
THE PROBLEM OF DEFENCE. 

By Sir GEORGE ASTON, K.C.B 

\ reference book of great usefulness to all who desire 


to study the vital question of Imperial security.” 


~Daily Telegraph. 
SOME HISTORICAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE CONSTITUTION. 


By K. M. PICK THORN. 


\ workmanlike enunciation of the fundamentals of 
Bh shi governance. Phe hook is briet and compact; its 


sing.” "—-Darly pale ha 
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BY THE FIRESIDE 


Fireside should suggest contented 

comfort. It needs thoughtful fur- 
nishing to achieve the right degree 
of ease with beauty. Heai’s repuia- 
tion for designing things that have 
sense as well as beauty has been 
increased by their ‘‘ Fireside Lounge ” 
—a deeply sprung upholstered chair, 
which, opened out, makes sitting on 
the floor a luxury. ‘The prices will 
be found most moderate, ranging 
from £4 15 0 to £13 15 0. 
Other suggested Fireside Comforts are 
a Four-fold Screen in coloured canvas 
from £2 8 0, and a low Mahogany 
Coffee Table — at &2 12 6. 
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Just Published 


A SHORT LIFE OF 
WILLIAM PiTT 


By J. HOLLAND ROSF, Litt.D., Vere Harmsworth Profess 


ot Naval History, University of Cambridge. 73><5. 4s. 6d. net. 






An entirely new study of Pitt. and in no sense a mere 


abridgment of Dr, Rose's standard biography. 


A DREAMER IN CHRISTENDOM 


or, WHAT YOU WILL. By ALGERNON CECIL, 7}° 
7s. 6d. net. : 

Mr. Cecil’s new volume of essays includes , studic 
Thomas 4 Kempis; Wycliffe, Wesley, and Newman; Arch- 
bishop Heath; and Manning. 


THE FOREIGN POLICY OF CANNING 
By HAROLD TEMPERLEY, Litt.D., Reader in Modern 
History, University of Cambridge. 8 52. 258. nef. 

“A brilliant analysis . . . for the first time we 
a position to judge the statesman, as apart from the 
and to measure the debt which England owes to him.”—Tumes. 
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THE NEW WAY OF 
LEARNING LANGUAGES 


Great Success of Pelman “ Direct Method” of 
Learning French, Italian, German and Spanish” 

Could you pick up a book of 40 pages, written in a 
language you have never learnt, without a single English 
word in it, and read it through without referring to a 
dictionary? 

It sounds almost impossible. Yet this is just what the 
new Pelman “Direct Method” of learning French, Italian, 
German and Spanish now enables you to do. The writer 
has proved this for himself, so he knows that it is true. 

Dr. W. H. D. Rouse, Headmaster of Perse School, 
Cambridge, has stated that the “direct” method of 
teaching modern languages has been admitted by all 
competent teachers, both in this country and on the 
Continent, to be right. 

The remarkable success of the new Pelman method is 
a further proof of the accuracy of this contention. 

Every day Ictters are being received from readers who 
state that they have learnt French, Spanish, Italian or 
German by this method in a few months, whereas 
formerly it took them as many years to acquire a far less 
thorough and useful knowledge of a foreign tongue. 

Tlere are a few extracts from some of these letters :— 

“ This is the easiest and quickest way of learning 
languages. In eight months I have learnt as much 
Spanish as I learnt French in eight years at school.” 

(S.K. 119) 

“TI have learnt more French this last fowr months 
than | did before in four years.” (W. 149) 

“I have only been learning German for five 
months; now 1 can not only read it, but also speak it.” 

(G.M. 148) 

“The method is splendid. One’s interest is never 
allowed to flag, and progress is made unconsciously 
and without effort.” (D. 174) 

This new method enables you to learn French in 
French, Italian in Italian, Spanish in Spanish, and 
German in German. There is no translation into English, 
You learn these languages as a Frenchman, an Italian, a 
Spaniard, or a German learns his mother tongue. 

A second important point is that by this method you 
avoid those grammatical complexities which are the cause 
of so many people giving up the study of a forcign 
language through sheer boredom. You are introduced to 
the language right away, and are taught to write, read, 
and speak it accurately. As you go through the Course 
you acquire a certain knowledge of the grammar almost 
unconsciously. If you wish to study the formal grammar 
afterwards you can do so, but the language comes first, 
the formal grammar later. 

This method enables you to read the leading 
German, French, Italian, and Spanish reviews, 
newspapers, books and Government publications, 
and thus to keep in close and intimate touch 
with Continental opinion. 

The new Pelman method of learning languages is 
explained in four little books, entitled respectively, How 
to Learn French, How to Learn Italian, How to Learn 
Spanish, and How to Learn German. 
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Any one of these books (with full particulars of the 
method) will be sent you, gratis and post free, on writing 
for it to-day to the Petman Institute (Languages 

Street, 
[Avvt.] 


Dept.), 465 Pelman House, Bloomsbury 
London. W.C. L 
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MAN 


The Everlasting Man. By G. K. Chesterton. 


(H ) lder a 
Stoughton. 12s. 6d. net.) - 


[Mr. Chesterton's book is so important that it has seemed best to 
devote two reviews to it. The review of the second half will be 
published in next week’s issue.] 
A TERRIBLE fate appears to have overtaken a large number 
of civilized men: they have forgotten that they exist 
is all very well for a pessimistic and paradoxical philosopher 
to proclaim very loudly that his existence is an illusion, 
Iie is saying “* Despite all the evidence . . . and he jg 
commenting more on existence than on_ himself, Pure 
forgetfulness, or pure ignorance, is another thing. There 
are no philosophers outside America who, if the matter were 
called to their attention, would proclaim that monkey exists 
and man does not. 

Yet there is a prevalent mood in which this absurdity 
is taken for granted. A man will look at the world and 
see a monkey put a bunch of hay on its head. The natural 
reaction, one might suppose, would be to think, with that 
exhilarated humility which is the foundation of man’s unique 
sense of humour, * How like me he is! It is just as though 
I were putting on my straw hat.” But no! there are people 
who think, with a gloomy pride, “‘ That’s where I get it 
from. I am just like him!’ ‘They come to believe that 
man is a parody of monkey ; whereas in mere truth monkey is 
a parody of man. 

We are men, and it is we who look at the world. We 
have, as Mr. Chesterton writes :— 

*“*A mind that is like a mirror. It is like a mirror because it ig 
truly a thing of reflection. It is like a mirror because in it alone all 


the other shapes can be seen like shining shadows in a vision. Above 
all, it is like a mirror because it is the only thing of its kind. Other 
things may resemble it or resemble each other in various ways; 


other things may excel it or excel each other in various ways ; just 
as in the furniture of a room a table may be round like a mirror ora 
cupboard may be larger than a mirror. But the mirror is the only 
thing that can contain them all. Man is the microcosm ; man is 
the measure of all things ; man is the image of God.” 

Men who forget their own uniqueness, who believe they 
can explain the consciousness, the character, the essence of 
man from anything else in the created world—such men 
forget themselves. Man’s kinship is with the uncreated 
world, and he can be explained only from God and the host 
of angels. 

It would seem an impossible error to seek to explain life 
by mechanism, animal by plant, man by animal, the greater 
by the smaller. But some poison has numbed our brains, 
and we find this utmost stupidity of heresy expanding itself 
in a thousand forms. ‘There are, for example, well-reputed 
men who, assert that religion has evolved from superstition, 
or that history can be understood by a study of economics. 
Stranger still, there are men who explain genius from insanity, 
and even normality from sub-normality. So strong a hold 
has the self-forgetful doctrine of evolution taken upon us. 

Scientists aver that they themselves are not to blame; 
that these popular mechanistic explanations are none of their 
concern. It is true that the greater scientists have proceeded 
modestly, and have not professed to do more than record 
the processes of physical evolution in the world. It is true, 
too, that the failure of wonder and alertness and seli-know- 
ledge is not to be laid to their account only. Yet we cannot 
acquit them entirely of oversight and ignorance. A certain 
learned anthropologist comes forward with a thicory that 
attributes our civilization and culture, and above all out 
religion, to the sudden aberration of a family of apes which 
took to a carnivorous dict. There is no doubt of his learning, 
but we cannot but doubt his common sense. And this peculiar 
blind enmity towards religion was typical of many notable 
scientists of the nineteenth century. They felt it as an insult 
that anyone should imagine there were things no scientist 
could anatomize or abolish. 

Mr. Chesterton’s new book is probably the best he has 
written. It is so rich in good sense, in wit, and in plain, 
profound and cheerful truth that almost every page deserves 
a review to itself. He has no quarrel with the facts of science 
—who can quarrel with science on a point of observation *— 
but he has an utter disrespect for the conventional, materialist 
interpretation of the facts. If anyone has forgotten that 
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pan is the image of God, he cannot refresh his memory 
peter than by reading The Everlasting Man, If anyone has 
fallen into that lethargy of mind in which he feels, ** I know 
that man is inexplicable; but isn’t materialism hard to 
refute ? ”’—his doubts will be exorcised for him. Nor is 
wir. Chesterton's book only a debating manual: it is also a 
declaration of faith. 

gne of his most revealing criticisms of “ the dogmatism 
of Darwinians *” comes where he points out the implications 
of the old phrase, the Missing Link. It is certainly astonishing 
tht men should be so sure of a theory when the most 
important evidence for it is in this fashion “ missing.’ To 
this day we can tell from a skeleton, a singic fragment of 
bone, whether it belonged to man or to ape: to this day 
ye have discovered no intermediate species, not the slightest 
trace of a debateable form. Darwinians pre-suppose a 
connexion, and yet the connexion never gives a sign of having 
gisted. We might well suspect the strength of a chain with 
g Missing Link. But, in Mr. Chesterton’s words : — 

“Men have insensibly fallen into turning this entirely negativo 
term into a positive image. They talk of searching for the habits 
and habitat of the Missing Link; as if one were to talk of being 
on friendly terms with the gap in a narrative or the hole in ain 
arcunent, of taking a walk with a won sequitur or dining with an 
yidistributed middle.” 

Such criticism, however, is not central to Mr. Chesterton's 
position. Ife is occupied more in retrieving the dignity of 
man, and in proving that those aliens to our world who 
disovered how to make fire and how to use tools, who 
invented door-latches and constructed speech, were not 
smaller in manhood than we, not even, it may be, in capacity : 
and that the difference in quality between animal and man 
was as absolute then as now :— 

“To-day all our novels end newspapers will be found swarming 
with numberless allusions to a popular character called a Cave-Man. 
He seems to be quite familiar to us, not only as a public character, 


but as a private character. His P ychology is seriously taken 
into account in psychological fiction and psychological medicine, 
So jar as I can understand, his chief occupation in Jife was knocking 


his wife about, or treating women in general with what is, L believe, 
| he ‘It of film ‘rough stuff.’ I have never hi ed 
known in the world of film as * rough stuff, ave never happenes 
to come Upon the evidence for this idea... On every anunal 
analogy, it would seem an almost morbid modesty and reluctance, 
on the part of the lady, always fo insist on being knocked down 


before consenting to be carried off. And [ repeat that I can never 
comprehend why, when the male was so very rude, the femalo 
should have been so very re fined... Now there does happen to 
be some real evidence of what he did in the cave, but it is concerned 
with the real caveman and his cave and not the literary caveman 
and his club . . . When the realist of the sex-novel writes, ‘ Red 


sparks danced in Dagmar Doubledick’s brain ; he felt the spirit of 
the caveman rising within him.’ the novelist’s readers would bo 
very much disappointed if Dagmar only went off and drew largo 
pictures of cows on the drawing-room wall. When the psycho- 


analyst wrifes to a patient, * The submerged instinets of the caveman 
ave doubtless prompting you to gratify a violent impulse,” he does 
not refer to the impulse to paint in water-colours ;: or to mako 
conscientious studies of how cattle swing their heads when thev 


yraze, Yet we do know for a fact that the caveman did these mild 
and innocent things; and we have not the raost minute speck of 
evidence that he did any of the violent and ferocious things.” 

It is as well fo remember this, and more. Granted that 
our ancestors were ugly and shambling: granted, for the 
argument’s sake, that their brain space began by being 
smaller than ours (though it is interesting to learn that a 
skull twenty or thirty thousand years old has been found with 
brain space larger than ours): granted, as there is no 
‘ause to grant, that by some miracle au animal stock pro- 
duced a vehicle fit to receive the sacrament of man: yet 
with all that there is no midway between self-consciousness 
ind unself-consciousness. and as big a gap had to be crossed 
at the creation of man as at the creation of the universe. 

But we center deeper into the dignity of man and the witness 
of his eternity when we regard the divine-human nature of 
Christ. If we sacrifice this conception of the complete and 
actual divinity of man, of God whole and God unutterable 
dwelling in the human form, of the image of God become 
God Himself, then everything goes with it. The witness 
of man’s divinity ean enly be divine. tere, indeed, is the 
true bulwark against materialism and stupidity. And here, 
mM the mystery of the second Adam, the incarnation of the 
everlasting Logos, Mr. Chesterton is at his profoundest and 
surest, and seems to be a very child of light. 

ALAN PorRTER. 
[To be concluded.J 
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THE JOYS OF A DIVERTED 
ATTENTION 
The Little World. By Stella Benson. (Macmillan. §s. 6d. net.) 


Av Hanoi, Miss Benson once came upon a Chinaman, “ with 
an expression, as it were, sheeted in religious fervour, waving a 
string of merrily exploding crackers about his door as though 
it were holy incense. His dogs barked, his pigs had palpi- 
tations, his wives squeaked, his babies held their stomachs and 
skipped in eestusy, but it was evident that, in the old man’s 
view, everyone but himself was missing the profound solemnity 
of his act. . . . He did net apparently remember the days of 
his youth. Ie was simply dutifully disinfecting his home of 
demons.” 

Miss Benson is always missing the profound solemnity of 
the act. That is what makes her travel-sketches so delight- 
fully readable. She has a child's eve for the erratic sparkling 
of the fire-cracker. If fireworks are tiresome enough to have 
Inner Meanings that is not her concern. The stuff of her art 
she draws out of a diverted attention; and a diverted attention, 
as she proves again and again, can be a most abundant source 
of delight. Tt may miss the symphonie architecture of the J'aj 
Mahal, but it notes the beetles and the lizards that wriggle 
in and out of the crannies there. ** Ifa monkey and a minaret,” 
confesses Miss Benson, ‘ 
monkey would almost certainly win.” 

She does not lose her bright perspective in the presence of 
tradition, The muezzin may call, as immemorially he bas 
called ; but what is that compared with the gharry horses that 
amble along in the dusty road beneath, with blue bead neck- 
Jaces just behind their ears and such wistfully hopeful looks ? 
Clémenceau is a name to conjure with, and Miss Benson saw 
him fresh from killing two tigers. Yet this is how she writes 
of him: “ Ife cried out for his manservant as though he were 
calling his Nannie, and wanted many things done immediately 
all at once. ‘ One of the tigers he shot, said an Indian, * was 
already --—— But we did not want to hear, and the old man 
pulled his shawl up round his ears.’ Similarly she deplores the 
truly Victorian attitude of the young women who go out to 
India, “ There are no voungers and silliers in India to worry the 
olders and wisers. Everyone is modelled on Kipling. . . 
Perfect Ladies are everywhere, ...'They simply adore reading 
or drawing or music or poker-work or just Art. ... Yet these 
are men and women whose youth has found them at a time 
when youth is at last allowed to go unchained—and found 
them too in one of the most fantastic countries in the world.’ 
Miss Benson tingles with delight in every one of her sprightly 
senses in response to a thousand stimuli from a quaint and 
most amusing world ; and she does not suffer too gladly the 
weary ones who prefer to respond only to its call for Wisdom, 
Dignity and Decorum. 

er best pictures are of China and Japan—-though she puts 
n girdle, as it were, round the whole world, in this most cheery 
book of travel. Ifers is the delicate art that can catch the 
East in a tiny bubble of werds. She is no lotus-c:ter there ; 
her humour is never stilled into reverential awe before the 
golden glory of its days; even the little spring that trickles 
from behind Buddha’s hand, in a temple so high that “ in 
this place even a whisper can reach God,” is useful for cooling 
the bottles before a whisky and soda. Not, of course, that 
she is nothing but a humourist. fer pity is stirred by all 
broken things. Yet even then her descriptions never lose 
their childlike simplicity ; she could never be guilty of fetching 
our tears and then shaming us witha moral. When springtime 
puts fine feathers on the female egrets of Yunnan they are 
caught and torn and thrown away. “* No money in them after 
that, poor things, they are just white débris underfoot, their 
green legs sprawling and absurd, their round eyes clipped like 
pinee-nez on the bridges of their long beaks.” Crueller than 
that are the descriptions of barbarous native warfare—the 
crucller for the comic twist Miss Benson can give them. And 
here is a grim cameo from Mengtsz : 


* were compcting for my attention, the 


* Once a door was opened and a dead man, in rags, was thrown 
into the road. He was picked up by two men who raromed him 
rudely into a sorry broken packmg-case. They carried the case 
away between them on a pole, the dead man’s toes showing through 
a crack. At an eating-booth the carricrs stopped and left the 
wretched coflin in the streaming gutter, with pigs scratching 


themselves against it and cabbage-stalks floating in and out of it.” 


So we go on, from Tintagel to the States, from Hongkong to 
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Peking, from Aden to Yunnan, “ a forgotten province, a picce 
of China mislaid by the world.” With sharpened senses we 
are made to see familiar things as for the first time, till nothing 
is insignificant or usual; and a little imp of Fun smles round 
every corner. To go with Miss Benson to a Chinese theatre 
is as entertaining an experience as anyone could wish, or to 
join her on a picnic in Aden, or to ship with her up the tempera- 
mental Yang-Tse, or——. But it is graceless to pick and 
choose in such a colourful, alluring book. 





OLD ANGLO-AMERICAN 
CONTROVERSY 


Great Britain and the American Civil War. 
2 vols. (Longmans. 30s. net.) 

Tne belief that the British Government under Palmerston and 
Russell was unfriendly to the North in the American Civil War 
has had a greater and longer influence on American public 
ppinion than most Englishmen realize. Only the other day, 
In a new American book of reminiscences, we noticed a repe- 
tition of this legend which the author evidently accepted as an 
undoubted truth. It is all to the good, then, that Professor 
Adams, of Stanford University, a competent historian who has 
used for the first time our Foreign Office archives, as well as the 
Russell, Gladstone and Palmerston papers, for the period of 
the Civil War, should have thoroughly demolished the popular 
American tradition. No one who reads his valuable and 
attractively written book can doubt that Palmerston and 
Russell maintained a friendly neutrality throughout the long 
struggle, and that the Conservative Opposition leaders 
npproved of their policy. Professor Adams admits that the 
Biritish proclamation of neutrality of May 15th, 1861, was 
inevitable, though Seward, for political reasons, professed to 
resent it. The war was a fact and the Southern States were 
belligercnts whom we recognized as such; there was a wide 
distinction, however, between recognizing them as belligerents 
and recognizing them as independent, and this gap was never 
bridged. Many Englishmen, of course, sympathized with the 
South, especially in the early period of the war when Lincoln 
had not yet made up his mind to abolish slavery. But the 
faction, led by Roebuck, which demanded the recognition of 
the Confederacy was small and commanded few votes in the 
Commons, though it had the support of the Times, which under 
Delane was utterly mistaken in its estimate of the military 
position, ‘The Confederate agents, Mason and Slidell, who 
were taken from the ‘ Trent,’ and then released under protest, 
tricd hard to obtain recognition in London and Paris. But 
they failed utterly and concluded that nothing could be done 
unless there was a change of Government in England. Pro- 
fessor Adams thinks that the only period of real danger, as 
between Great Britain and Washington, was not the ‘ Trent’ 
affair nor even the escape of the *‘ Alabama,’ but the proposal 
for mediation between North and South with which Russell 
was toying in the late summer of 1862. Gladstone favoured 
this, and his speech of October 7th, declaring that Jefferson 
Davis had made a nation, was delivered on his own initiative 
in the belief that his Cabinet colleagues were really going to 
offer mediation. As a matter of fact, Palmerston, after Lec’s 
retreat from Maryland, felt so dubious about Russell’s policy 
that he consulted the Conservative leader, Lord Derby, and 
then turned the scheme down. ‘The Emperor Napolcon’s 
suggestion that Britain, France and Russia should propose a 
truce or armistice was publicly rejected by the Cabinct. After 
this, in Professor Adams's view, the relations between London 
and Washington were never again seriously disturbed. 

The author has made a thorough study of the British Press 
for the period, and emphasizes what we are glad to think is the 
well-known fact, that the Spectalor from first to last con- 
sistently supported the cause of the Union, though nearly all its 
contemporaries at one time or other favoured the other side. 
Professor Adams stresses the fact that very few leading 
Englishmen believed that the North could defeat the South, 
liven in the Jast half-year of the war, when, as we now know, 
the Confederates were in desperate straits, the Tiines expressed 
the greatest confidence in Lee’s ability to checkmate Grant 
and Sherman. ‘The idea of “ peace without victory,” which 


AN 


By E. D. Adams. 


attracted some honest men in the last year of the late War, 
naturally commended itself during the Civil War to Englishmen 


A 


who did not know the real state of the case. Another poj t 
brought out by Professor Adams is that, whether eu 
Russell erred in not stopping the *‘ Alabama,’ the Government 
of that day had not full power to act in such cases on mere 
suspicion. In 1863 Russell had some war vessels Seized in 
Messrs. Laird’s yard, but it is doubtful whether the ship. 
builders would not have recovered damages if the Case red 
been brought to trial. Yet another point is that Lincoln’s 
anti-slavery proclamations had an even greater moral effect 
here than in America, just as Mrs. Stowe’s Uncle Tom's Cabin 
excited greater interest in England than in America itself, 
selling seven times as many copies here in the first year (1852) 
as were sold in her own country. Some people feared a 
servile rising in the South—a fear which the Spectator did its 
best to allay, and which was of course a mere illusion. But on 
the English people, and not least the unemployed cotton 
operatives of Lancashire, the proclamation made a most 
stimulating impression. Public opinion on the whole favoured 
the North from that moment, whatever a few politicians and 
some of the newspapers might say. 


WORLD 
128. 6d.) 


A WOMAN OF THE 


Princess Lieven. By Harold Temperley. (Cape. 


Wr are very fortunate in that the Lieven papers have been 
edited by Mr. Harold Temperley whose temperate opinions 
and precise scholarship can cerrect the Princess’s claims tg 
have determined contemporary history. Mme. Lieven was an 
intriguing woman, and the gencrosity of her affections gave 
her an astounding prestige; she attained by sheer insotence 
a reputation for wit ; she was a leader of London socicty for 
twenty years, and later maintained in Paris a successful salon, 
Canning, Aberdeen and Grey were on the list of her friends ; 
Metternich and Guizot were her lovers. What might not 
such a woman have achieved? In fact, as Mr. Temperley 
proves, she achieved next to nothing. 

At the age of fifteen Dorothea Christopherna de Bencken- 
dorff married a young Russian who, although only twenty- 
seven, was already Minister of War, a solid, stolid young man 
whom Mr. Temperley compares with the husband of Anna 
Karenine. Twelve years later Lieven is acercdited as ambas- 
sador to England. Meanwhile Dorothea has becn the mistress 
of a Grand Duke, and has borne a number of children. Lovely 
she can never have been, for her nose was prominent, her 
ears deformed, her mouth ugly, her neck exaggerated, and 
her hair had reddish tints. Even Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
most flattering of portrait painters, cannot make a beauty of 
her. But one looks at that portrait with some sympathy, 
some understanding. Her mouth, though disgracieuse, was 
piquante. Her ears, though large, excused the too slender 
column of her neck. Through all, through follies and falsehood, 
through suecess and failure, Mme. Lieven displiyed such an 
abundant vitality that her very victims must call her great. 
Ifer soul was great. And something wistful in that awkward 
mouth disarms censure while it invites pity. 

Princess Lieven was a mythomaniac. Out of a score of 
anecdotes, let us select two indicating both her strength and 
weakness. Lord Grey—she says—was her devoted friend, and 
discussed with her every appointment he should make to his 
famous Ministry of 1830. ‘He proposed Lord Lansdowne 
to me as Minister for Foreign Affairs, warning me that he pre- 
ferred him, but that he would willingly listen to my advice.” 
Dorothea imposed on a shrinking Grey the name of Palmerston, 
and thus that little dandy rose from minor to important oflice, 
repaying the Princess with ungrateful exile for her pains. «« + 
Unhappily, we know that Grey did invite Lansdowne to be 
Foreign Secretary, and only after Lansdowne’s refusal invited 
Palmerston. We know, too, that Dorothea, in her amazing 
ignorance of any but despotic constitutions, never und rstood 
the importance of adultcrating pure Whiggism with a certain 
experience in administration. The Whigs had been out of 
oflice for a generation. It took less than a Licven to | ersuade 
Grey that repentant Tories like Palmerston should be given 
high dutics. The second instance may be described thus. The 
elderly historian Cuizot was reminded by her that his visits 
to her “salon” were objectionable to diplomatic society. 
“ They will not hear me now, but they shall hear me,” and to 
be near the entrancing Princess Lieven, Guizot teok uP 
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Rejuvenating the Mind 
By CHARLES MURREY 


O much correspondence has resulted from my 
S article “The Golden Book,” which appeared in 

these columns a few weeks ago, that it is evident 
that I touched upon a matter of lively interest, and | 
gladly return to the subject. 

I recently met an old professional friend—a man of 
middle age and comfortably circumstanced. He had got 
to that stage known as “ taking things easily,” a phrase 
which does not usually represent the true state of affairs. 
More often than not it ineans, actually, that a man is 
beginning to lose the true savour of life—that his interests 
and his energies are on the wane, and that, generally, he 
is showing all the'‘symptoms of advancing years. 

That was undeniably the case with my friend when [ 
saw him previously; physically and mentally he was a 
tired and “ bored” man, Having accumulated the means 
of enjoying life, he confessed himself unable to do so. 

Meeting him, however, after a lapse of some months, 
I was genuinely astonished at his changed aspect. He 
seemed to have been galvanized into a fresh lease of 
youth and energy. The wearied lack-lustre look had 
passed from him and his renewed zest in life was 
apparent in every word and in every action. Physically 
and mentally he had been recalled to life: I cannot put 
it more truthfully. 

What was the secret of the change? It was simply 
that he had been studying those very books of which I 
wrote recently—the Galton books—and I was delighted 
to find that he was, if possible, even more enthusiastic 
about them than I am myself. 

In my previous article L expressed a half fear that I 
might be accused of exaggeration in my appreciations of 
the Galton System, but here was living evidence of the 
fact that I had, if anything, wrder-stated, rather than 
over-stated, the case. 

THE SCIENCE OF HAPPINESS 

Here is where we touch the field of greatest useful- 
ness for the Galton System of Mind Training. By far 
too many people mind-training is, short-sightedly, re- 
garded merely as a means of helping a man to carn a 
larger salary or to “ get on” in his vocation, That the 
Galton System does a highly useful and successful work 
in this direction is not to be denied, but I resent it being 
regarded as the only—or even the chief—benefit to be 
derived from it. It is of far greater value as a means 
to making life fuller, more interesting, and more 
purposeful generally. 

In the booklet, which is published by the Galton 
Institute (and which is supplied free of charge to those 
who are interested in the subject), there is a very remark- 
able chapter, “ The Science of Happiness,” which will 


—:” 
be read, IT am sure, with especial interest by 
women who are approaching, or who have actually 
entered upon, the middle term of life. “The S¢ 7 
of Happiness” deals in a most practical and Prong 
forward fashion with the problems and difficulties, ihe 
doubts and disappointments, which are peculiar to middle 
age, I think none who read it will fail to see that t! ; 
Galton Course offers them something which wil 
literally transform their lives—-something which = 
becoming more imperatively necessary every day of Bs 
lives in these strenuous, over-wrought times. * : 


A SECRET OF YOUTH 

Tt should be realized that youth is far more a Matter 
of mind than of body. The woman who visits the hetatiy 
parlour in search of prolonged youth and the middle. 
aged man who “ takes up golf” with the same idea may 
at first, disbelieve the assertion. But let them analys: 
themselves with a little understanding of the influence of 
mind upon body and they will recognize that the first 
waning of youth took place when they gave themselyec 
up to worry and boredom and lost the enthusiasms and 
interests of earlier days. 


men and 


Apart from these phases, moreover, the Galton System 
makes a very strong appeal to that large class of peopl: 
who, occupied in making money end position, have had 
little or no opportunity of cultivating their minds. It js 
something of a tragedy to observe the number of pros- 
perous people who have to confess to unacquaintance 
with any of those subjects which are generally indicated 
by the term * culture.” They are, in a sense, shut out 
from the larger world, confined in the narrowest spheres 
of thought and conversation. Their only refuge from 
boredom and worry is to seek distraction in excitement 
and change. 

To such as these a study of the Galton System would 
undoubtedly mean not a“ recalling to life,” but the open- 
ing up of a far wider and brighter prospect of life than 
has hitherto been displayed to them. Only those who 
have experienced the thrill which comes with a new and 
vivid interest, a fresh and deep emotion, can realize the 
degree in which the Galton System is capable of trans- 
forming a listless and ageing man or woman of middle 
age into a bright and interesting personality capable of 
making the second halt of life as full of action, achieye- 
ment and happiness as the earlier half. 

Here, then, as I said, is the greater field of activity for 
the Galton System. By all means let the ambitious young 
business or professional man study it in order to improve 
his standing and his salary : he will certainly not be dis 
appointed in it. But let him not forget to apply its prin- 
ciples to his social and intellectual interests in life. The 
increased business efficiency and the improved financial 
position are but a small part of the benefits which the 
Galton System can confer upon those who study it. 

Ciarces Mucrgey. 





The Galton System 


is the production of an eminent English 
psychologist whose work in this direction is 
famous throughout the world. The Galton 
Course has been justly described as “ the master 
course.” It deals with important phases of 
mental training which have never before been 
dealt with. 

The Galton Course is complctcly up to date 
and trains every faculty of the mind upon seundly practical 
and natural lines. There are no mnemonics or other arti- 
ficial aids. The Course is admirably designed to serve not only 
the purposes of those whose primary aim is business or profes- 
sional advancement, but also that far larger class who realize that 
mental efficiency is strictly essential not only in the business or 


professional sense, but in every aspect of life 


The Galton Course is offered in the strong confidence that 
none can fail to derive large benefit from it, and that the prin- 
ciples taueht in its 12 short lessons will enable the student—no 
matter of what age or sex—to attain with surety any rceasonabl 
ambitten 

The Galton Course is fully exolained in an interest hook! 
which al ntains a brivi outline of cach nda - 





mary of the entire Course. ¢ Opic s of this book wl be sent, 
and post free, to any address upon reccipt of 
following coupon : 


i Secretary, B., s 17.10.25. | 
i The Galten Institute cf Mind Training, | 
i 9€ GT. RUSSE.LL STREET j 
i (adjoinins the British Museum), LONDON, W.C.1. | 
i Please post me (free and post fro a copy of your 
i hooklet, with particulars of hood i uction, 4 
{ cost of fees ior the course, &c { 
i It is understood that in sending I t j 
i incur exp nse or obligation of any kind | 
I ovw ! 
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politics. He became an ambassador, a foreign secretary. He 
laid his triumphs at Mme. Lieven’s feet. . . . Unhappily, 
historical research shows that Guizot had been cighteen months 
ber lover before he changed the direction of his ambitions. 

To the modern ironist, the mythical Lieven is best displayed 
by 3 meeting which took place in 1848 at Brighton. She 
was sixty then. She had Guizot with her. The venerable 
septuagenarian Metternich met them, accompanied by his 
third wife and numcrous family. What they might have 
discussed! But, says Mr. Temperley, “they seemed to 
have talked of very ordinary matters.” 

What does it all amount to? Very little, indeed. The 
Princess Lieven was a Byzantine at heart, and for her the 
state of Europe was the result of palace rancours. She 
intrigued—consistently, vehemently, and skilfully—and she 
never gotanywhereat all. Those whom she thought her pigeons 
were really hawks, and all her fuss and fret had no more effect 
upon Europe than the exercises of an itinerant fiddler. She 
was an eighteenth-century woman. She might have been, 
she deserved to be, the mistress of a great king. But all the 
mighty despots were dead. We are left with a picture of 
this ingenuous woman plotting with George IV. and the 
Duke of Wellington against Canning, all unaware that the 
centre of gravity had shifted from such coteries to Parliament. 

From the beginning to the end of her long life, Princess 
Lieven was an absolutist. The barbarian Empire of the Russ 
was insensibly her standard. We are not told whether she 
resented the inability of George IV. to choose his own ministers, 
but we may guess that she did. The impressions of her early 
years were stamped deeply upon her imagination. Thus she 
can only explain the King’s hostility to Canning by supposing 
that Canning had at one time been the Quecn’s lover. As 
it happens, Canning was unusually chaste. A bourgeois 
by birth, he was also bourgeois in practice. This abstinence 
js one of the things the Princess cannot understand. In short, 
being neither Whig nor Tory, she made a mess of her con- 
ceptions of public polity. 

Best and most brilliant were those years which she spent 
m London. Society bowed before her, and Taper whispered 
to Tadpole that she had the ears of some very high personages. 
Often, in aftertime, she must have looked back with regret 
upon the brilliant era which was interrupted by Palmerston’s 
impatience with her company. She had cowed George IV, 
and frightened his successor. Victoria she could not amuse, 
and her curt dislike of the Prince Consort for ever estranged 
her from the young queen. So she plays for a while with 
Guizot’s career. She shares in the debacle of 1848. She 
meets at Brighton old Metternich. She turns again to France. 
She dies deludedly applauding the mysterious powers of the 
third Napoleon. They were all dead, George and Canning, 
Wellington and Grey, Metternich and the Grand Dukes, 
Dorothea went to join them. Her corpse was given a princely 
burial in her private Baltic estates. 
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Along the Road. By Aldous Huxley. 


7s. Gd. net.) 


Mr. Huxtry himself describes these enchanting essays as the 
records of a tour, but, as he himself very well knows, the tour 
that they represent is a lour de force. They are not an 
exercise in sceing Italy and parts of Holland through the eyes 
of Mr. Hluxley, but of seeing Mr. Huxley through the eyes of 
Italy and Holland. Which is as it should be. Because Italy 
and Holiand, like all other material things, exist only as a 
means of revealing Mr. Huxley—when Mr. Huxley will consent, 
as he here consents, to become part of the general spirit of 
man instead as too often in Antic Hay and Those Barren 
Leaves an irritated particle of his flesh. 

Travel-books in general are detestable. They are either an 
intolerable brag by persons who have enjoyed opportunities 
denied to the reader, or they drop paper and picnic-litter over 
quiet places that were, till then, the reader’s sacred groves. 
If I enash my teeth when Miss Buckleigh-Balderton taunts me 
with her familiarities in Fontarabia, my emotion is a desire 
to gynash Mr. Somerstail Peat’s teeth when he scatters the 
untidy mess of his soliloquies over, say, the Alpine chaces of 
Sixte. But with Mr. Huxley, as with Mr. Montague, there is 


neither boasting nor profanation, because I am from the first 
conscious that this Italy of his never was on land or sea, and 
never will be.. Whether he is climbing up to Montesenario, 
whether he is sharing and making his own the Palio at Siena, 
whether he has come on the traces of Sir Humphrey Davey and 
Faraday at Piectramala, the thing that matters is not what these 
places are, but how they affect Mr. Huxley. I know perfectly 
well that Mr. Huxley isn’t proud of having visited Monte- 
senario, and isn’t jeering at me for having failed to. If he is 
proud, it is of himself ; and if he jeers, it is at me for not being 
him. But I, in spite of all temptation (and it is not incon- 
siderable) to suffer transmutation, prefer to remain myself. 
On the other hand, when he converts Holland into a text-book 
for the mathematician, he spoils nothing for me. My Holland 
is only the black and white apron that beauty puts on at 
morning in her domestic mood. I don’t recognize Mr. 
Huxley’s Holland, and I don’t want to. I recognize Mr. 
Huxley. 

And another thing. Many travel-books compete with 
Baedeker. You might as well compete with the alphabet. 
Baedeker is A—Z, and unless you happen to be a Chinese you 
must be content with twenty-six letters. Therefore, when some 
well-intentioned bore begins to disturb Baedeker’s stars, I feel 
as if he were assaulting the invincible signs of the Zodiac. But 
Mr. Huxley doesn’t compete with Baedeker. On the contrary, 
he shows you remorselessly not what is there, but what never 
was or will be—except for him. Go to Siena, if you doubt me, 
and observe the Palio. Perhaps you will see the pageant and 
be thrilled by the horse-race in the Square, but it will not be 
Mr. Huxley’s pageant nor his horse-race. For these you must 
have the swifts “tracing their intricate arabesques”’ and 
“their thin sharp arrowy cry made manifest.” 
(That, by the way, is prophetic plagiarism of Mr. Huxley. 
It was I who was going to say that a swift in flight was the bow 
flying off with the arrow !) You must have these, and a tower, 
and you must have a mind gay, subtle and troubled by its own 
profundity. In a word, you must be Mr. Huxley. Therefore, 
you can read without any fear of being instructed, and at the 
end you will discover, as I began by observing, that the tour 
you have completed is a tour in Mr. Huxley’s mind—and that 
is what I mean by a tour de force. 
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SAVOURIES AND SIMPLES 


Tlie Receipt Book of Ann Biencowe A.D. 1694. (Guy 
Chapman. 10s, 6d.) 


THERE is anenchanting flavour about this receipt book compiled 
and kept by a lady of quality in the time of Pepys. It is in 
two parts—Household Receipts and Phisical Receipts—the 
one bulging with succulence, the other with superstition, and 
the mere brush of Time has coloured with charm the secrets 
of most unlikely things from peas soope to corn plaisters ; the 
spelling, the “‘ingredians,” the artless faith in the remedies, 
even the careful recording of the sources of information, as in 
**A receipt to make ye Green Ointment that cured Lady 
Probyn’s coachman’s back.” This was obtained neither 
from the thankful coachman nor Lady Probyn, but from a Mrs. 
Lethiculear, and was compounded mainly of sheep suet and 
wormwood. From the pages there dimly emerges the figure 
of a lady, surely plump and prim and affable, who collected 
these things as one nowadays collects prints, or china, or jewels. 
The very titles of most of them are gems: ‘“* To Do hartichock 
bottoms,” ‘‘ To do green oranges (Lady Stapleton’s way),”’ 
* To make Foule Brauth,” ** Tea Lozenges” (they are ‘ guilt "’), 
* Jumballs ’ (coloured with Chocalett or Cutchaneale), and 
* Quaking Pudding.” The lavishness of some of these dishes 
would make even an alderman perspire. A roast fowl must be 
stuffed with “* about 15 middling sizd raw oysters.” ‘ Take a 
buttock of beef,’ says Ann; or “take 4 pounds of floucr, 
seven pounds of curants 6 pounds of butter 4 pounds of eggs ” 
and soon! Even dear “ Mrs. Tashis little Puddings ” require 
9 eggs to a pint of cream. 

Mistress Ann Blencowe was no niggard in the kitchen, but 
in the sickroom she was positively profligate with nostrums 
that offercd as much chance of complete extinction as of ease- 
ment. Every patient knows how diflicult a matter it is to 
handle a nurse—Ann Blencowe must have been a demon! 
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Consider this: ‘ Good in a fitt of ye Collick. To take a great 
quantity of chicken broth, a gallon or more.” Or this for a 
Cough or Consumption: “ Take 80 garden snails and 50 
earth worms of middling size, bruse ye snails and wash them 
and ye worms in fair water, cut ye worms in pieces. Boil 
these,” says Ann, “ in a quart to a pint of water and strain 
through a flannel bag. Take a quarter of a pint of it warm,” 
orders Ann. “ Continue this course till well,’ admonishes 
Ann. She is gentler if you wish merely “ To strengthen ye 
eyes: Let another that is young chow annyseeds and then 
breath upon ye partys eyes” ; and there is a wild and magni- 
ficent happy-go-luckiness about this for a cow after the bite 
of a Mad Dog: “ Wild Mint, wild primrose roots, and English 
Box: a little more of the box than the other things.” Then 
there are the High Spirrited Pills and a remedy for ye Stone. 
Perhaps you doubt the efficacy of the latter? It is made of 
leeks, parsley root and ivy berries. “ In proof,’ says Ann, 
“lay a flint stone in ye medicine and it will break in 24 
hours.” Proof! Dear Ann, it is enough, it is more than proof ! 
The book is splendidly produced, with an introduction by 
Professor Saintsbury, and the edition is limited to 650 copies. 


CURRENT LITERATURE 


FOOLS AND PHILOSQPHERS: an Anthology. Arranged 
by J. B. Priestley. (‘ne Bodley Head. 6s. net.) 

“Te the reader,’ says Mr. ?riestley, in his Introduction to 
this Anthology, “ has even one-tenth of the fun reading it 
that I had compiling it, all will be well.” We think we could 
give a very shrewd guess at Mr. Priestley’s capacity for merri- 
ment ; yet we will not gauge our fun by his; we will only 
assure him that all is certainly well. We have spent, thanks 
to him, a delightful evening. Truc, the company was 
a little promiscuous, a little oddly uncontemporancous ; 
but then Mr. Priestley was so persuasive a Master of Ceremonies 
that all were very soon at their ease. Falstaff hobnobbed 
with Corporal Trim ; Aguecheek was there, and Foppington, 
both exquisite knights of deportment ; one corner was loud 
with the convivialities of Messrs. Sawyer, Swiveller and 
Jorrocks ; and Prince Seithenyn ap Scithyn Saidi kept his 
own inebriate court ; another corner was unctuous with the 
moralizings of Parson Adams and Mr. Micawber (not to 
mention Mr. Chadbrand. discoursing on the nature of terewth); 
country cousins suffered no ignominy there, when their rural 
quaintnesses were brushed aside by Lady Wishfort and Sir 
Wilfull Witwoud ; and even lovers were unmindful how they 
sighed their loves upon the public air, What a hum of witty 
talk there was! And like true wits they gave no thought, 
all the evening, for food ; drink was their only need. Almost 
the first words that Falstaff said (and he was, of course, the 
first to come) were, * Give me a cup of sack, boy ” : and almost 
the last words that fell from Mrs. Gamp (and she was, of 
course, the last to go) were, * No, Betsey ! Drink fair, wetever 
you do.” Well, they are all gone now ; they knew too’ well 
to outstay their welcome ; and when we looked round for 
him, even Mr. Priestley was not there to take our thanks. 
In tha quict of the aftermath, we cannot help it if we scrutinize 
a little more exactly our departed guests. It is always done. 
... They were, then, some of them, vulgar? Maybe ; 
but their natures were big cnough to include that and not 
offend. They were fools?) Aye, and good philosophers 
too. They were knaves? But then what was their knavery 
but the badge of their superiority, the privilege of their wit 
-—and a shrewd, sorry comment on the gullibility of the rest 
of us? Truly fools are very princes among men. 

A WAYFARER IN HUNGARY. By George A. Birmingham. 

(Methuen and Co. 8s. Gd.) 

Wueruer he is travelling or staying at home, George Bir- 
mingham may be counted upon to interest his readers, lis 
book about Hungary is eclightful and will surely take many 
a wayfarcr to Budapest. The city with all its fascination 
rises before our eyes, the perfect grouping of its not very 
beautiful buildings, its bitter poverty set off by bright 
coloured clothes, gay flowers, and piles of splendid fruits in 
summer, and its merry makers on the frozen Danube in winter. 
Now and then the author turns back to look at the near and 
the far past. He bids us remember that this was the bulwark 
of Lurope against the East and tells us of King Mathias 
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four hundred years ago who understood so well “ the political 
value of splendour,” and how to manage the ** paraphernalig 
of a well-staged pantomime.” The story of what has hap. 
pened since the War seems hardly less out of character with 
the present age. The events of the Bolshevik revolution 
the murders by the villain Samuel and his gang of * Lenin 
Boys,” and his own final suicide read like a tragic romance, 
The grit which shows itself in this emotional people does not 
seem to belong to the present time at all. No suffering can 
cow the Hungarian peasant according to this picture, yet 
George Birmingham quotes as true a proverb which says: 
* The Tiungarian peasant finds his amusement in weeping.” 
This wayfarer has whetted our appetites! The best comment 
on his book would be a childish one, ** Tell us some more,” 


THE REFORMATION IN NORTHERN ENGLAND, 
J. 8. Fletcher. (Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 

Tnovci we find the vigorous writing of this book refreshing 
we cannot accept it as trustworthy history. ‘ Tudorism,” we 
are told, * meant unmitigated tyranny.’ To anyone who has 
studied the parliamentary history of the sixteenth century 
it will be obvious that this is, at best, an exaggeration. Again, 
the execution of five hundred North-Countrymen immediately 
after the Northern Rebellion is cited as an example of religious 
persecution. Mr. Fletcher simply ignores the political clement, 
Wolsey, we learn, was ** probably the ablest man that our race 
has ever produced.” On the other hand all must share his 
indignation at the “ great pillage.’ We are glad to note he 
avails himself of Mr. Leach’s researches which prove how much 
greater, in proportion, was the provisioyg for education in 
pre-Reformation times than in our own. 
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Letlers on Literature. By Anton Chekhoy. (Bles. 12s. 6d.) 

The Life of W. T. Slead. By ¥rederic Whyte. (Cape. 36s. 
Two Vols.) 

The Journal of Christopher Columbus. (Jarvolds. 12s. 6d.) 

The Peril of the White. By Sir Leo Chiozza Money. (Collins, 
10s. 6d.) 

The Later Correspondence of Lord John Russcil, 1310-1878, 
(Longmans, 32s. Two Vols.) 

Robert Burns; A Play. By John Drinkwater. (Sidgwick 
and Jackson. 3s. 6d.) 

The Cauidron of Europe. By Warold Spender. (Witherby. 
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Cats Cradle. By Maurice Baring. (Heinemann. 15s.) 
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RECREATIONS OF LONDON 
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LECTURES 

October 2th, 5.50. Second lecture of course on “ Florentine 
Art in the Fifteenth Century": Arcarrecrure, THe Deveior- 
MENT: FREE RENAISSANCE, by Dr. P. Dearmer, at King’s College, 
Strand. Tickets Is. each or 7s. 6d. for course, obtainable outside 
the Great Hall before each lecture. 

Octoher 2Ist, 3.0. Tur Purcarorio, by Prof. F. G. Gardner, 
at University College, Gower Street. First of a course of six 
lectures 

October 22nd, 5.30. Second of course on ** Russian Literature 
since Chekhov”: ANprReYEV AND Artsy Basury, by Prince 
D. 8. Mirsky, at Institute of Historical Research, Malet Street. 


FILMS 


October 19th to 2st, inclusive (continuous programme). At 
the Shaftesbury Pavilion, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.1, Grerp. lt 
would be absurd to see any other film while this tragic masterpiece 
is visib'e. Produced by that genius, Stroheim, from Frank Norris's 
novel, Me Teague, but far richer in characterization than the novel, 
the main parts acted with consummate ability by two unknown film- 
actors, Zasu Pitts and Gibson Howland. The film itself is a vividly 
pictorial glimpse into the squalor and unhappy dramas of low life. 
done as cynically as Swift wrote. By far the most important and 
compelling realistic film ever done. Not for those who desire onl) 
sweetness and grace in their moving pictures, 
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“No one who reads this straightforward and frankls scienti 
report can fail to he impressed by the sin rity and co tion that 


inspire its author.’—Saturday Revi 


83-91 GT. Ti LONDON, W.1 


TITGHFIELD S7., | 
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WOULD YOU LIKE TO 
BE INDEPENDENT TOO? 


A CHEQUE FOR £4500 AT 55 
WOULD PUT YOU ON THE ROAD. 
THIS IS HOW YOU CAN GET IT. 


ILOUSANDS of men of your own age and position 
in life are aiming at retiring from business when 
they reach the age of 55 or 60. By then, thanks to the 
plan of Investment Insurance about to be outlined, they 
expect to have accumulated enough money to bring them 
in an income sufficient for their needs. 
This is the plan. 


Instead of haphazard saving and risky investment, 
arrange to deposit annually with the Sun Life of Canada 
a sum you can well afford to set aside for the purpose 
of making your future safe. This Company, with the 
Government supervised assets of £56,000,000, is so 
exceedingly prosperous that you—sharing in this pros- 
perity—will be entitled to big profits on your annual 
investments. These profits accumulate to your credit 
until the date arranged for, when you will receive cheque 
for the full amount. 

There’s no reason whatever why you, with your income, 
should not qualify for a cheque for several thousand 
pounds, to be paid you when you are 55 or 60 years of 
age. Why not do it, and make certain of a comfortable 
“evening of life” ? 

If misfortune should come and, through illness or 
accident, you are rendered permanently incapable of 
earning a living, no further deposits will be required, and 
until you reach the age agreed upon and are due to receive 
the full amount, the Company will pay you a generous 
monthly pension. So, though unable to earn a living, 
vou would not be a financial burden on any one, and at 
55 or 60 you would get the big cheque, just as if you had 
made all the deposits. 


Also, from your first deposit your life is insured for a 
large Capital Sum, and should anything happen to you 
this sum, together with half of every deposit you had 
made, would immediately be paid over to your family. 

There are other great advantages connected with this plan 
of Investment Insurance, but let us send you detailed 
particulars, so that you can quietly consider them. Let 
us know date of your birth and the approximate amount 


you can deposit yearly, and we can then quote exact | 


figure. No obligation is incurred. 
Address your communication to J. F. Junkin (Manager), Sun Life 
of Canada, 13 Sun of Canada House, Victoria Embankment 
(near Temple Station), London, W.C. 2. 





The Overworked Digestion 


The following facts abkout Dr. Jenner’s Absorbent Lozenges 
should strongly appeal to sufferers from. Indigestion who have 
failed so far to find an effective remedy :— 

They are made by Savory & Moore from a formula of Dr. Edward 
Jenner, one of the most eminent physicians of his day. 

They act by counteracting ACIDITY, which is the main cause of most 
d gestive troubles, 

They give relicf even im ¢hronic cases of indigestion when other remedies 
have been tried without avail. 

They are particularly useful in relieving HEARTBURN and FLATU- 
LENCE at night, which are so feequently the cause of SLEEPLESSNESS. 

It is generally found thae after a short course of them digestien is so 
much improved that ordinary meals can be taken without the least discomfort. 

They are quite harmless, containing nothing in the nature of a drug, and 
can be used with conidence by young and old alike. 

Boxes 143, 3/-, and 5/-, of all Chemists, 
A FREE SAMPLE 


of Yr. Jenner’s Absorbent Lozenges will be sent on application. 
the Sp r, amd alone 


Mention 
Savery & Moore, Ltd., Chemists to The King, 


ress 
l43a New Bond Street, Londou, \/. L 
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DO YOU 
| NEED HELP 


for some poor man or woman in sore need 








of a proper surgical appliance to enable 


q 


ULL 


him or her to get back to work? 


HI 


lu 





** Letters "" are sent to each subscriber 
in proportion to the amount contributed, 


Be your own Almoner! 


Contributions should be addressed to = 
The Secretary, = 


ROYAL SURGICAL 





AID SOCIETY 


Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, London, 
E.C. 4. 


Patron: H.M. THE KING. 
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OLYMPI/ 


clinches the claim 








#8 the supreme tyne: 


Census of Tyres fitted to exhibits at 


OLYMPIA MOTOR SHOW 
1925 


f Oe  s ' ‘ ere ee = 
H aw , ve ' 
H q ; Taking all the cars exhibited 
' 4 . ' 
| gem a || 58% | 
: of the GBritish Cars at H H Oo H 
: Olympia are fitted with |: $ : 
: Dunlop Cord Tyres as {| j of them are fitted with |} 
§ standard equipment. H : DUNLOP. H 
: tf ; 


aneannceeed 





In standardising Dunlop Cord Tyres as 
driginal equipment on their cars, the manu- 
facturers give an obvious lead to every tyre 
buyer. The moral of the Show is— 


Jit Dunlop and be satisfied 


DUNLOP RUBBER CO. LTD., FORT DUNLOP, BIRMINGHAM. 
Branches throughout the World. 
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FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 
INDUSTRIAL DEPRESSION 


By ARTHUR W. KIDDY. 


In the various Financial Notes which follow this 
article I am able once again to speak of cheerful con- 
ditions on the Stock Exchange and gold withdrawals 
notwithstanding—fairly satisfactory financial conditions 
generally. It is not so, however, with regard to the 
reneral industrial conditions throughout the country, and 
I trust that I shall not be accused of undue pessimism, or 
of a desire to harp too persistently on one theme, if I 
assert that it is impossible to regard the general economic 
condition of the country with satisfaction so long as the 
present industrial depression continues ; so long as our 
adverse visible trade balance retains its present size ; 
and so long as we have considerably over a million of the 
population living in either voluntary or enforced idleness. 
SerreMBER TRADE, 

Of this unsatisfactory state of trade, and especially 
of our export trade, fresh evidence has been afforded 
during the past week in the Trade Returns for the month 
of September. These Returns show that in spite of the 
fact that exports of coal were much larger, there was such 
a reduction in exports of our manufactured articles that 
there was a small decline in the total of exports compared 
with the month of August, and a decline of considerably 
over £1,000,000 as compared with September of last year. 
Moreover, the seriousness of the position from the stand- 
point of paying our way is emphasized by the fact that 
imports inereased by over £6,000,000 as compared with 
the previous montin and the excess of imports over 
visible exports was about £27,000,000, while for the first 
nine months of the current year the visible adverse trade 
balance is no less than £273,000,000 as compared with 
£217,000,000 for the corresponding period of last year, 
which, moreover, be it noted, was at that time the worst 
recorded since 1920. When, therefore, all allowance is 
made for invisible exports in the shape of freight, interest 
charges and amounts due to us on our foreign securities, 
it must be admitted that the position is a serious one. It 
would have been serious even before the War, but to-day, 
when, in addition to having to depend upon our exports 
to pay for the food for our ever-growing population, we 
have our debt to the United States to consider, the 
position is sufficiently arresting to demand most serious 
consideration by all sections of the community. Nor 
can it be forgotten that by reason of the vast numbers of 
unemployed resulting from the unsatisfactory conditions 
of trade, we have a kind of festering sore which affects not 
only our economic, but our political and social life. 

War VISIONS. 

How different this state of affairs from what had been 
pictured during the years of the War! Long before the 
end of the contliet came we were all possessed with a 
perception of the leeway which would have to be made up 
owing to the wastage of the War years. We had then the 
vision to see that our great task after the War would be 
to regain the financial and commercial supremacy which 
had naturally been affected by the extent to which Great 
Britain had had to bear the financial strain of the War, 
while the United States, on the other hand, obtained a 
tremendous start in financial and commercial activities. 
How comes it, then, that some seven years after the 
Armistice we find this persistent trade depression, albeit 
financially we have probably made as much recovery as 
eould reasonably be expected after the severe financial 
strain of the War? And by “ financially ” I mean all 
that pertains to our banking and Money Market strength. 

While I am quite sure that others more intimately 
acquainted with commercial and industrial problems will 
be able to suggest many causes other than those to which 
I shall brietly refer as responsible for our industrial 
depression, I will suggest just one or two points which I 
think may, at all events to some extent, account for the 
fact that there has been a much greater recovery in 
financial than in commercial activities. 


Co-OPERATION—IN FINANCE. 

In the first place, there can be no doubt that in the 
main our banking and Money Market activities, both 
before and since the War, are better organized and are on 
a sounder basis than are many of our trade undertakings. 
There is a better understanding between employers and 
employed. There have been, of course, and still are, 
underpaid clerks as well as underpaid mechanics, but, in 
the main, there is a greater feeling of satisfaction amongst 
the employees in our banks, insurance offices and big 
financial merchants’ establishments than in many of our 
trade undertakings, and even though in some cases the 
work of the clerk may be almost as mechanical as the 
maker of pinheads, there is a greater comprehension of 
the gencral purpose of the business in which he is employed, 
while the very system of working whereby there are fixed 
holidays, consideration during illness, and, in the more 
fortunate establishments, pensions for long and honour- 
able service, has undoubtedly tended to produce happicr 
relations between employers and employed than exist 
in many of our great industries. 


Tue Requirep Drivine Forcr. 

And what I should regard as equally important is the 
fact that, speaking broadly, there is a better undev- 
standing amongst the employees in our financial insti- 
tutions of what the War has really cost the country and 
what are the means required to retrieve the position. 
In other words, there is, as a result, a more intelligent 
co-operation between Capital and Labour which produces 
just that driving force that is so essential to achieve 
success. When, however, we turn to our industrial 
organizations we find that not only now but in the days 
before the War this binding influence and this intelligence 
on the part of the workers was very largely lacking. I am 
not now attempting to assert where the fault lies, and it 
can, of course, be admitted that there are exceptions and 
that industrial organizations are doubtless to be found 
where relations between employers and employed are all 
that could be desired, and where the wage earners are 
possessed with vision inspiring them to that measure of 
effort which must be as essential to success in an indus- 
trial as in a financial organization. Nevertheless, the 
circumstances of the past years demonstrate beyond alt 
question the extent to which this unity and this driving 
foree has been lacking in our industrial concerns to the 
detriment not only of the businesses themselves, but of 
the entire community. It is well, of course, that care 
should have been exercised that those who are unavoid- 
ably unemployed should not lack the means of subsistence. 
Nevertheless, I think that in our over-much care for the 
individual, we have sadly neglected the consideration of 
preserving at all costs the soundness of our great industries 
by which alone we can hope to give employment to our 


ever-growing population. 


A Leap NECEssary. 

It is quite probable that some of the causes of our present 
industrial difficulties may have to be dealt with on drastic 
lines, and that even if we were so to in prove the relations 
between Capital and Labour as to censure the maximum 
amount of effort and efliciency, the after-effects of the 
War might be such as still to make it diflicult to provide 
adequate employment for the entire community. If so, 
however, there is surely all the greater reason for facing 
the situation courageously and determining once and for 
all whether it would not be an advisable and profitable 
investment to devote some portion of the money which 
is now lavished in “ doles” to promoting a scheme of 
emigration to various parts of our Empire, thereby not 
only relieving the congestion of unemployment but laying 
the foundations of greater Empire trade in the years to 
come. But above all, I believe that the great essential 
is that the Government should give a real lead in the 
matter to economy in national expenditure. So long as 
there is waste in that direction, there will be wastcful 
expenditure by the well-to-do, and so long as the spirit 
of extravagance is displayed by the so-called well-to-do 
classes, so long will the mass of the community demand 
its full share in the amenities of life. We live now in 
democratic times, and if it is a fact, as I believe it is, that 
the situation is one requirisg greater cconoimy and 
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greater application to work, then those virtues will have 
to be exercised not by one, but by all sections of the 
community, and I do not hesitate to say that unless the 
Government gives the lead we shall make no progress. 


FINANCIAL NOTES 


Cueerrcut MARKETS. 


CHEERFULNESS continues to be the outstanding note in the 
Stock Markets and although at the time of writing prices 
are a little under the best, the general tendency of investment 
stocks—indeed, of most stocks——continues to be in the upward 
direction. I suggested a fortnight ago in these columns that 
the influence of the lower Bank Rate was bound to be of a 
far-reaching character and this has proved to be the case, 
while events such as the repudiation of the ‘“ Reds” by 
Labour Leaders and the collapse of the seamen’s strike have 
imparted a little more confidence even to such markets as 
that for English Railways and Home Industrials. At the 
same time, and without in any way suggesting the likelihood 
of any great change in market conditions, there are two 
circumstances which must not be overlooked in any general 
consideration of the Stock Exchange outlook. One of them 
is the unsatisfactory trade position of the country, to which 
I have already referred, and the other is the almost inevitable 
steady efflux of gold from the Bank following the lower 
Rank Rate, coupled, of course, with the unsatisfactory trade 
position. At the end of last July the Bank of England had 
gained nearly £9,000,000 in gold since we returned to the 
Gold Standard: to-day, however, the net gain is changed 
toasmall loss. I em not forgetting that when writing recently 
on the subject of the lower Bank Rate I suggested that the 
reduction would not have been made unless the Bank were 
prepared to lose a considerable amount of gold, and also 
that we were in a position to afford to part with large stores of 
the metal. This is not a view I desire to modify in any way ; 
I merely suggest that when considering the market outlook, 
the unfavourable trade figure and the drift of gold must not 
be ignored. 
* * * * 


Ser Back IN RuBBER. 


A temporary scare was created in the market for Rubber 
shares on Monday by the somewhat indefinite and rather 
sensational cables from Colombo suggesting drastic modi- 
fications of the scheme for restricting rubber output within 
the Empire. Calmer—and more sensible —views soon pre- 
vailed, however, so far as the share market was concerned, 
although the price of rubber itself dropped sharply. For the 
most part, however, the buying of rubber shares has been 
of a thoroughly intelligent character ; that is to say, investors 
have never reckoned for a moment upon the present prices 
for spot rubber being permanently maintained, and in the 
case of most of the companies it is known that even if there 
were a much heavier fall in the price of rubber than seems at 
all likely at the moment, a handsome return is assured to 
shareholders. It is, perhaps, just as well, however, that 
intending buyers should have had a further reminder of the 
necessity for discrimination in the matter of purchases because 
the market had certainly reached a point when in addition 
to the intelligent buying to which I have referred, a good 
deal of indiscriminate purchases were also in evidence. It is 
quite possible that liquidation of some of these positions 
may keep the market back for a time, although the modifica- 
tion of the Restriction Scheme will have to be much more 
drastic than has been foreshadowed at present to warrant 
any material fall in the better-class shares. 

* * * * 
A Frrenpiy INVAsIon. 


Slowly but surely the friendly invasion of London by the 
Scottish banks continues. Until quite recently the Seottish 
banks confined their activities in London to one office in the 
heart of the City, but two circumstances have combined 
to stimulate a spirit of enterprise in the direction of extending 
their borders. In the first place, the influence and activities 
of the City offices of the Scottish banks have undoubtedly 
steadily increased, while, in the second place, the invasion 
of Seotland by the Big Five some few years ago, whereby 
certain of the Scottish banks became affiliated with the 
English institutions, undoubtedly prompted a_ spirit of 
retaliation on the part of those Scottish banks which through- 
out preserved their independence. Thus, a few years ago we 
had the Royal Bark of Scotland leading the way by a fusion 
with the famous old bank of Drummonds, thereby estab- 
lishing an importent West End connexion. Still more recently 
we have had the Commercial Bank of Scotland opening a 
branch in Kingsway, and now I learn that yet another Scottish 
bank, which at present has its one London office in the 
City, has acquired premises in an important business centre 
of the West End. A. W. K. 
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DUPLEX | { S ° 
PROGRESS 0 ervice 
| for all Church needs is being raised 
through 
The Church Fund 
instituted (1899) by 
Oct., 1925. 1g) THE DUPLEX SYSTEM 
1,850 Parishes P ; . 

It is built upon the Scriptural 
formula to give effect to the Divine 
World Purpose for the Extension as 
well as for the Maintenance of the 
Kingdom, and where used to meet an 
all-inclusive, just, and generous bud- 
get it raises all the money required 
both for Home and Overseas needs. 

1924 1,643 — Such money is the equivalent of 
£1,300,000 : self-sacrificing service and not the 
exchange for pew rents, sales, whist 
drives, dances, etc., etc. It has 
already raised 1} millions sterling, 
and now raises over half a million a 

year, ever increasing. 

More than one parish per day, in 
fact over 400 Parishes per year for 
the past three years, and last year 
423 parishes, adopted it. No other 

1923 1,215 _ method has ever produced such per- 
£978,000 manent and continuous results. 

It costs nothing but the trouble 
of writing a postcard to obtain 
information. 

( @ 

as 
i Nv orrenine AN oreenins 9 15 | 
CHURCH AT HOME CHURCH ABROAD | 
1922 792 —F§ Pre Ceremins | Greene J a 
F ahi 
£635,000 ’ The Kingdom |)! 
MAINTENANCE EXTENSION * > | 
| SEES: yy) 

a - — a} 

Duplex now raises for the Church 
twice the sum budgeted for by the 
Church Assembly, and as much as 

1921 427 — all Home Church Societies put 
£420,000 together. 

One Diocese alone reports nearly 
£24,000 raised in 46 parishes, an 
average of over £500 per paris), as 
much as £2,243 in a single parish. 

1920 286 1i/ RURAL DEANS 
£308,009 . a 

and others responsible re similar 

9 —\% gatherings, keen to give their mem- 

1919 202 ‘ bers facilities for first-hand informa- 

tion, may obtain a speaker from 

1918 149 4 headq:.....ers (hospitality and out- 

1917 134 <— of-pocket expenses only _ being 
1916 120>— ‘ necessary). ; 

OS mm Full particulars, together with complete 

a ; 98 S sanaglee, will be sent free of charge to any 

| Clergyman or Church Councillor who will 





undertake to study the System with a view 
to laying it before his Parochial Church 
Council. 


DUPLEX MOVEMENT, 


1913 2- 
1912 1 — 


THE CHURCH 


57F Mount Avenue, Ealing, London, W. 5. 
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jONAL PROV» 
ye BANK A 


Subscribed Capital - . - £43.617,080 
Paid-up Capital . . - 9,479,416 
Reserve Fund . . - 9,479,416 


Deposits, &c. (June 30, 1925) 254,290,570 


15 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C. 2 


AGENTS EVERYWHERE. 


Head Office : 


OVER 1,100 OFFICES. 


BRITISH, COLONIAL and FOREIGN BANKING. 


AND EXECUTORSHIPS UNDERTAKEN. 








TRUSTEESHIPS 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 
SMALL ACCOUNTS OPENED. 
AFFILIATED BANKS: 
COUTTS & Co. 
GRINDLAY & Co., Ltd. 


ASSOCIATED BANKS: 
BANK OF BRITISH WEST AFRICA, LTD. 
LLOYDS & NATIONAL PROVINCIAL FOREIGN BANK LTD. 
P. & O. BANKING CORPORATION, LD. 
THE BRITISH ITALIAN BANKING CORPORATION, LTD. 
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That Your 
Capital 
1S earning an ade an adequate rate ? 


ABBEY ROAD 


LONDON'S FORBMOST 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


D Ss 54 Shenthaliters 
ay AY, imei 


Net and Entirely Free of Tax 
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Huge Assets « Reserves 
aftord Unguestionable Security 


No Depreciation. :: Withdrawals at Short Notice. 
Balance Sheet and Investment Booklet post frees 


Head Office 
16, FINCHLEY R?, LONDON 


Vdd dd ede Ltd 
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£3,500 increased 
income annually 


is needed by the Moravian Missions because of the 
Divinely given success of their efforts and the many 
demands upon their resources. 


Countries where the Missionaries are working, and 
the years in which the work commenced in each 
case : — 


British and Danish West Indies 1732 
North-West America ; 1734 
Surinam aah ‘ 1735 
South Africa 1737 
Labrador ... 1777 
Leper Work i in South Africa 1818 
Moskito Coast ‘ 1848 
South Australian Blacks 1849 
Little Tibet 1853 
Leper Home, Jerusalem 1867 
Demerara ... ¥ 1878 
North-West Alaska ae 1886 
North Queensland Blacks ... 1891 
East Central Africa 1892 


WILL YOU JOIN IN THIS WORK? 
NEW SUPPORTERS ARE SORELY NEEDED. 
LAST YEAR THE INCOME WAS £4,000 DOWN. 


All communications should be addre 
Siiser Sesaiaas n, Secret tary, Lendo Aaa 


Moravian Missions 


Office: 
7 New Court, Lincoln’s Inn, London, W.C, 2. 
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X.Y. effected in 1900 a policy with the “ Old 


No shareholders 





Equitable ” for £1,000, payable in 1924 or 
on his death if earlier, for which he paid 
£40 10s. each year. X.Y. was alive in 1924 
and received £1,429 19s., or £458 more than 
he had paid, although his life had been 


assured for 24 years and in spite of the war. 


Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2 


No commission 





LIBERTY & CO., [td B&GENT ST., W.1. 


LIBERTY’S TILO-LEUM 
GiVES THE 


PICTURESQUE EFFEGT 


OF AN 


\OLD WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR 


OBTAINABLE ONLY OF 
Coloured Illustration Free. 
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* Rubbish 


The problem of the 
unsanitary and unsightly 
RUBBISH HEAP is 
completely and economi- 
cally solved. Wilmot’s 
destructor has been com- 
mended by sanitary 
authorities on hygienic 
grounds, 


May be used in the 


smallest garden with 
safety. 
The broken sketch 


shows the interior, which 
is both simple and scien- 
tifically constructed. 


In WILMOT’S DES’ T RUC T OR 


(Patent No. 105022.) 





All Garden and Household Refuse is quickly 
and safely converted into a valuable potash. 
Needs no fuel. Easily started by a lighted 
newspaper on the ground. In five sizes from 


35/- 


Write for particulars an > of nearest agent, 


S. M. WILMOT & Co., L he The M: Larsh, Bristol. 











DIABETES 


Sufferers from Diabetes searching for a palatable, well-varied diet w ill | 

find it in Cheltine foods. They are highly m utritior is and gri ded No. 1 

(for mild cases), No. 2 (more serious cases), and “ strict diet (for 

extreme cases). Partic ulars post fre * or wilh samples to cover postage, 
ctc., 1/- from 


THE CHEL so FOODS CO., 22 Cheltine Werks, Cheltenham 


PRIVATE | CLINIC FOR ADULTS 


ELECTRICAL TREATMENTS RADIANT HEAT 
ULTRA-VIOLET RAYS SUN-RAY BATHS 


Terms very moderate. 


THE 
VICTORIA ORTHOPAEDIC CLINIC 


96 VICTORIA STREET, S.W.1. Telegheone: Vietesia 5087. 
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|PUNCH 


CORONAS 















Punch Cigars 
fragrant, and 

flavoure d, q is 
31 diettact sizas, 


Punch Corona size, 


ars 
mild 





/- each, 
49/6 per box of 25, 
Everywhere, 
_ vport Enqui 
> Actual MeL Bourn Haer. & Co, 
Length 53” London, E.C. 2, 





CLARK’S 


6th AROUND THE WORLD CRUISE, 
JANUARY 6th, 1926, by Cunarder LACONIA, 
Four months, £250 and upwards. 
22nd MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE, 


JANUARY 16th, 1926, by Cunard-Anchor 
TRANSYLVANIA, 62 cays, £120 and upwards. 





2nd WESTERN ~ MEDITERRANEAN and 
NORWAY CRUISE, 
JUNE. 16th, 1926, by Cunarder LANCASTRIA, 53 days, £110 
and upwards. 
ALL PRICES INCLUDE DRIVES, GUIDES, HOTELS 


and FEES. 


Write for full P. artic ulars, 


PICKFORDS, 
206 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 1. 








The newest luxury travel 


MOTORWAYS PULLMANS 


Every passenger his own armchair and table. 


Send for illustrated brochure describing 
NORTH AFRICA AND RIV IERA TOURS 




















f Overceats, Suits, Costumes, etc., <> 

and beautifully retailered just like new. 

A REAL Write for Descriptive Price List, or sub- 
SAVI N G Specialists in Turning since 1897. 
LONDON TURNING CO., 


collect. ‘Phone: Clisseld 4777. 








mit garments for free estimate. We 
XY Dept, A., 16 Chardmore Rd., London, N.16 J 








THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. 


Capital Authorised and Issued - - - - £10,500,000 
Capital Paid-Up - - - - - £ 3,500,000 
Reserve Fund - - - . - - - £4,150,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors - - -o 000 


HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHIL L, Senden, EC. 

DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank's Branches Riis ut the 
‘Australian States and Dominion of New Zealand TELEGRAPHIC 
REMITTANCES are also made. BILLS are purchased or sent for collec- 
tion. DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms which may be 
ascertained on application. 


STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, Kingsway 


DAILY 2 to 10.45 p.m. (Susdays 6 to 10.30 p.m. New Prog.) 


OCTOBER 19th, 20th and 2tst. ** THE DEVIL'S CARGO,” featuring 
PAULINE STARKE and WALLACE BEEFRY, and J. B. WARNER 
in * WEST BOUND,” etc. OCTOBER 22nd, 23rd and 24th. “IF 
I MARRY AGAIN,” starring DORIS KENYON and LLOYD HUGHES 
and * THE SKY RAIDER,” featuring Captain CHARLES NUN. 
GESSER (the famous French Ace), and JAQUELINE LOGAN, ete. 























Cash awards are made to every 
solver of weekly Crossword Puzzles 
in “ The Puzzler.” For free copy of 
current issue of “ fhe Puzzler, 
stamped addressed envelope to 
THE EDITOR, “ THE PUZZLER,” Metro- 
politan Press (Box i8), Avenue Chambers, 
Vernon Place, Southampton Row. 
London, W.C. 1. 


s¢ nd 




















For acute 
dyspepsia. 


for INFANTS, 
INVALIDS @ meA GED. 


There is no better treatment than the dizestive rest 
so easily obtained with Benger's Food. As a " supper 


dish it induces restful sleep. 
Sold in Tins by all Chemists 





Prices: 14; 23: 4 86 
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CHALLENGE 


to Progressive Men and Women 
is contained in every issue of 


The 
HUMANIST 


The Magazine of Human 
Inspiration & Information 








| OCTOBER CONTENTS | 








MAD WITH PNEUMONIA! By Edward Smith. 
| BIRTH CONTROL. By Prof. Julian S. Huxley. 
PERSONALITY. C. Lloyd Morgan, D.Sc., etc. 
EMPIRE LEAGUE. By Admiral Mark Kerr. 
| UNDERSTANDING. By The Traveller. 
HUMANITY to Prisoners. 
| RHEUMATISM. By M. B. Ray, D.S.O. 
“ISHMAEL.” By W. Cilhespy. 
JUVENILE COURT CLINICS. 
| SUCCESS. By Henry Ford. 
| PROHIBITION. By Ed. J. Richardson. 
THE MORALITY of the Individual. 
By P. T. Freeman, M.B.E. 

| PIT PONIES. By D. Jeffrey Williams. 
| REPORT ON SUNLIGHT CLINIC. 
TO WHOM CAN THESE WOMEN PLEAD ? 

Memories of the Month, 

Books, Cerrespondence, etc., etc. 


OBTAINABLE EVERYWHERE 


By J. A. Lovat-Fraser. 


























| Price Ga. 
A SAVING IN INCOME TAX. 
It is possible to recover 23% of your 





income by way of Rebate a Income | 
Tax if your life is adequately and |, 


suitably insured. 
Write for particulars, giving date of birth. 
THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 


142 HOLBORN BARS, E.C. 1. 


All Classes 7? Insurcnce Business transacted. 





Have TURNED. Saves buying tew on Sen] your Ov als, 

oe Dost to t ACTUAL tailo not middlemen. Satisfaction Gnaranterd 
farm r rned BEAL Xa LL Rl TAILORED lib new. Pric List 

end G arm j VRE! nat 


SUIT TURNING CO., LTD. (Dept. 6), 
10 Duke Street, London, E.C. 3. 


Speciavis ists in | Turning since 1886. _ Phone: Avenue 5721. 


FURNISHING “FABRICS 


slouring and pattern does not exist tha 
ry's i rom the ir cahihision of * colour in all its sple: 
you can choose tones to suit any scheme of de coration. 


- STORY'S 


KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, 


for both « 


seen at Ste dour 


49-53 
lid. 


Ww. 





‘Spectator’ Competition 
OCTOBER 17, 1925 


Competitors must cut out amfl enclose this coupon. 





in that which is to be | 








| 


i} 


i! 


| 


i 


| 
| 
i| 


| 
L 
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A great adventure ! 


MY POLAR FLIGHT 


by CAPTAIN 
ROALD AMUNDSEN 


(Translated by Ida Lascelles) 


(Ilus. 


21/- net) 
This book will create a profound impres- 
sion on the reading public. It recounts 
in vivid language the story of that 
magnificent adventure—Captain Roald 
Amunidsen’s flight to the Pole. This was 
an epic of und: Lunted courage and intrepid 
determination in face fearful odds. 
The story makes absorbing reading, as the 


Ol 


adventures of the author and his heroic 
comrades are vividly recreated, 
Ready shortly 


HUTCHINSON & Co., 


Paternoster Row 


STALKING 
BIG GAME 
WITH A 
CAMERA 


By MARIUS MAX WELL 


With wt3 plates afler photograph ¢ by the author 


Wo. Price, 328. 6d. net. 


R ve ] 


“This book contains the finest series of 
photographs of the African fauna 
that has yet been published; and Mr. Max- 


well is to be congratulated on the skill and 


larger 


courage which have enabled him to obtain 


pictures so clear and full of detail.” 
TIlE TIMts, 
Ir ull des ripliz e hy spe "2S post fre "Ol application 


HEINEMANN, LTD., 
21 Bedford Street, W.C. 2 


WM. 
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| PYJAMAS SOFT COLLARS 


leave absolutely nothing to be desired either in the 
matter of wear or appearance. 


LOOK FOR THE “LUVISCA” TAB ON EVERY 
GARMENT. NONE GENUINE WITHOUT, 


| If any difficulty in obtaining, write to COURTAULDS, LTD, 





ar 


Yet another 


British 1 Victory 


PRATTS 








THE CAR SUPEREXCELLENT 





Driving a Vauxhall, and running 


on Pratts at the Boulogne Race 
Week, Mr. T. A. Thistlewaite 
won the 


Crouy Cup 


Further proof of the consistent 
reliability of Prats Perfection, 
the volatile and uniform spirit, 
obtainable everywhere from 
the Golden Pump or sealed 





(Dept. 58M), 19 Aldermanbury, London, E.C. 2, who will send 
| you name of your nearest retailer and descriptive Rooklet. 





Green Can. 

















ANCLO-AMERICAN O11 COMPANY, LTO 36 QUEEN ANNES CATE. LONDON Swe 
Seon 


9 











A well-chosen 
menu, a choice 
wine or a good 
tobacco out- 
weigh all price 


considerations 


GOLD BLOCK 


1-0z. Packet 1/3} 
2-0z. Packet 2/7 
}-lb. Tin . 5/3 








SS 


if 


| 





. ° 


» 


aversy’ 7. 
_—  - 


t= 











Catalogue of Models 


& Patterns Post Free. 


In Town or 
Country— 


whenever there’s 
weather to be faced, a 
Burberry Overcoat en- 
sures complete protec- 
tionand great comfort. 


BURBERRY 
OVERCOATS 
owing to the fine wools 
used in weaving Bur- 
berry materials, pro- 
vide a haven of lux- 
urious warmth on the 
chilliest day, although 
they are almost 

weightless. 


BURBERRY- 
PROOFED 


" they turn any amount 
of rain, whilst retain- 
ing the natural ven- 
tilating properties so 
essential to health. 


BURBERRYS 


HAYMARKET 
LONDON SW.1 


Bd. Malesherbes PARIS; & Agents 








\\ 
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S the years go by the sum of 
human knowledge increases, 
and the thinking man keeps 
himself abreast of the times by 
judicious selection of 
here and a volume there. 


Write to-day 
prices, styles 
adaptability, and name 


for 








of nearest agent where ceptibly the books increase in 
the Gunn may be seen number. The Gunn Bookcase will 
and purchased. grow with your collection. Each 


section complete 





finished at all times, 


‘GUNN’ Bookease 


WM. ANGUS & CO., LTD., 
50a Paul Street, Finsbury, F.C. 2. 
(Makers of the Famous “ Mollis” Upholstery and “ Majik” Cl 
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in itself, fitting | 
exactly into the others, perfectly | 










7 “<A AZZ 


GO LELOLE OEE LLL” ffl” 
CLL rv" CRAY 
nal 


CARR'S 


3 Dad WA 
“A 
an 


eye 
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BISCUITS 


are a delightful coms 
bination of cris flaky 
biscuit and real cheese 
of most delicate and 
refined flavour. They are 
ideal for luncheon or 
dinner. Order a trial tin 
from your stores. 


| Macle only by 
CARRS CO.L® 
[ary CARLISLE 








ADDY 










s ad . ro ee 
habe Uy 
ee on es aeen 







a volume } 
Imper- | 








AR EET 





Ready shortly 


LIARS AND 
FAKERS 


by 


HILIP W. SERGEANT 


vr allie cp) + Q/. a0 
“ ‘ ve © . 
(Large illus. volume. 18/- net) 


By the author of “ Rogues and Scoundrels,” etc. 
In this entertaining book Mr. Sergeant sheds a 
fascinating light upon some intriguing and little- 
known chapters of history. His subject is a 
fascinating one, for he deals with some of the 
best-known liars, and concenirates upon the 
careers of Uates and Dangertield, who were, 
surely, the most awful examples of unprincipled 
mendacity. Another of whom the author writes, 
in his usuat witty style, is William: Henry Ireland, 
who drew all fashionable Lo..don to Drury Lane 


1 plays. 


to witness his pseudo-Shakespeari 


HUTCHINSON & Co., 


Paternoster Row 











a“ 


That 
interrupling 


Cough — 


> o¢ — > > >» rr 
Sensiti ve pe ople surter 
acute discomfort when their 
irritating cough interferes 


with their own enjoyment 
and that of others. This is 
often painfully evident 


when ‘listening-in’ or 
when at the theatre or 


concert. 
Immediate relief from such 
troublesome coughs may be 
had by taking an “Allenburys’ 
Glycerine and Black Currant 
Pastille. They clear the throat 
and allay irritation. 


llenburnys 


giza. PASTILLES 


Black Girrant 





YOUR CHEMIST 
STOCKS THEM 
Packed in distinctive 
tin boxes containing 
2oz - - 8d. 
40z + - 1/3 
Boz + + 2/3 
llb. + + 4/3 





Allen & Hanburys Ltd. 
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At Reduced Winter Fares 


(December-F ebruary) 


INDIA or CEYLON 


— 






100 


—— 
ee 


THE 
UBIQUITOUS EVANGELIstT 


The Rev. J. W. Ranson, a missionary in 
India, writes out of long experience :— 

** Without the printed Word missionary work 
would be sorely crippled and well-nigh impos 
sible. . . . Mystammering talk is often only 
talk! The Word left in the hand of some boy 
or man in some jungly village is a messenger 
of Life and Light.” 

The invention of paper and the printing 
press made possible the spread of knowledge 
in modern days. Thenceforth knowledge ceased 
to be the privilege of a favoured minority, Mr, 





*P6O 


A visit to India_or Ceylon in mid-winter, entailing an absence 
from England of two months or less, will appeal to many people, 
—to those who wish to visit resident fricnds or relatives; to 


° . | 
those who would see the enchanitments of architecture with which | 


India’s fascinating history has been cnriched; to those who, 


loving India, hold the well-founded belicf that India to-day— | 


political eddies apart—differs but little from the India of earlier 
days. 
itself 
(fare £120) by 13 or 14 Gays. 


For Hlustrated Handbooks “A Winter tn India” and “Ceylon 
—an Equatorial Playground,” with spectal steamer dates and 
cabin plans, apply: 


4 _ gm CHIEF PASSENGER OFFICE 

| a Ty \ (F. H. GROSVENOR, Manager), 

Pp & Oo P. & O. HOUSE, 14 COCKSPUR STREET, 
Pn ae LONDON, S.W. I. 

jt at : tt 











pare insininayyy 


: Its Summer in : 


3 fouth Ofuica 
SPECIAL new vear TOURS 


at Reduced Return Fares, 
by Mail Steamers from SOUTHAMPTON 
DECEMBER I1th, 1925, and 
JANUARY 15th, 1926. 


UNION-CASTLE LINE | 


WEEKLY MAIL SERVICE. = 
3 Fenchurch Street, London, E.C. 3. 


a, a eo 
= 





VUMU HALAL 





AA AERA A 


RNG 


DON’T LET THE 


LIFE-BOAT SINK 


5 /- 
for want of YOUR help to complete it. 





Ceylon, as a sunny winter resort, has a charm peculiar to | 
To travel both ways between London and Marscilles by | 
the P. & O. Sleeping Car Express will shorten the double journcy | 








West End Agency: 125 Pall Mall, S.W.1. 
Hn yt ANT | 


H. G. Wells rightly hoids that all future pro. 
‘gress of the human race is bound up with the 
printed page. 

In proclaiming the Christian Good News of 
the Kingdom of Ged, the voice of the evangelist 
needs to be reinforced by the Book. 

Twenty thousand missionaries end a great 
host of native evangelists are preaching the 
Gospel in foreign lands. The Bible Society 
supplements their efforts by sending out oyer 
, ten million volumes of Seripture every year, 

Gospels can be printed at the cost of a few 
| pence a copy. Who will pay for a hundred or 
a thousand? 

Gifts will be gratefully received by the Seere- 
iaries, The British and Foreign Bible Society, 
146 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C, 1. 


FRENCH WHITE WINES 
FOR DINNER USE. 











Tho increasing popularity of these delightful Wines 
encourages us to call attention to the exceptionally fine 
quality of the following: — 


Per dor. Ter dor. 

Bott l-s. $ Bottles, 
Vin de Graves eee eco ese ove 30/- 17/- 
Do. Superieure eee eee 36/- 20/- 
Sauternes... eee eee eee eco 42/- 23/- 
Sauternes Superieure ee £2/- 23/- 


CARRIAGE PAID to any Reilway Station in the United Kingdon, 
JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


Wine and Spirit Merchants, Limited, 
37 NORTH JOHN STREET, LIVERPOOL. 





























ELESTADUSHED 81> 


of the great Insurance Companies ot the world. 





To maintain the whole Service we need this year 
1,000,000 
contributions of Five Shillings. 
During the first nine months we have received 
512,292. 
WE MUSY ect 481,708 MORE. | 
Will you be “One in a Miilion” and send your 5/- TO-DAY | 
misor the Life-Boats in your Willi? 
| 





and reme 
There is no sgbsidy from_the State, 
Torn Tia: cy. Grorcr F. Surr, M.A. 
Ile: ry Trcasurer, Sccretery. 
ROYAL NATIONAL LiFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Boot House, 22 Charing Cre: Road, London, W.C. 2. 














| 
| 

5/- 1 In the very front rank 
| 


| | COMPANY LIMITED 
| 
| 


PHG:NIX ASSURANCE 


For all classes of Insurance 


a Ses . - 
Branches & Agencies in all Counirtes. 
ij Head Office: Phoenix House, King William St., London, E.CA 
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The more a man_ knows 


Fountain Pens 


on Waterman's ! 


” 


about 


the more he 


One product or brand is always knewn as the “ Leader 


insists 


jn its class. It has points of superiority which give it 
pride ot f place Those who do not know must either find 
out by experience, or J rofit by the experi nce of those who 
do know. 

Waterman’s—the original of all modern Fountain Pens-—- 
has been the lea ler in its field for over 40 years. It has 
by far ~ largest sale in the world. Stationers who recog- 
mise the value of service and goodwill always recommend 


Water bi 


The more a man knows about Fountain Pens, the more 
he insists on Waterman’s—the LIFETIME service pen 
* Regul ly; from 12/6; (Clip-Cap, 1/- extra.) VPresenta- 
“ Safety Type, from 17/6 tion Pens in Silver and Gold. 
“ Self-Fillir “ Type (with Nibs " uit all hands. Every 
Patent Lever), No 17/6 pen ully guaranteed. OF 
No. 54, 22/6; Pens with extra STATIONERS & JEWEL LERS. 
arg < capaci Yo. 55, 27/6; “The Ven Book nt free on 
8, 42, request. 





C.2 








isements. 





Prepaid Class sifted Adbert 








ei ss. &c. 


GIR JOHN SOANE MUSEUM, 13 Lincoln's Inn 
lds, W.C. 2.—Interesting Tot » and Art Collection. Open free on 
Thursdays and Fridays in October 10.80—5, and in November 10.20—4 


For Sale and Go Let. 


NOMINAL RENT 
ISLE 








PO AN APPROVED TENANE 
oF Wie ks fF. 


Block of Buildings formerly tho 
OSBORNE, 


TO BE LET ON 


EK AST 


The Important 


ROYAL 


LEASi AT A 
COW ES, 
elf-contained 
COLLEGE, 


comprising 


und s 


NAVAL 


A Copittil moderate sized RESIDENCE, also range of living quarters, dormitories, 
fining roon reation rooms, GYMNASLIA, RACQUET COURTS and excell nt 
PLAYING HIBLD3, extending in all to about 

60 ACRES. 
Necupying a high anl healthy position and being so planned that the property is 
in every Way I: MINE NtLY st 11 ABLE FOR A SCHOOL OR SIMILAR INST L 
TUTION, althouzh the nature of the occupation is not limited to this extent 
Further Particulars and Orders-to-view, may be obtained from :— 
Messrs. CLUTLON, 5 Great Coll Street, Westminster, S.W. 1, 
Messrs, DANi EL SMITH, OAKLEY & GARRARD, amiugamote!] with Messrs. 
H. & R. L. Cobb, 4-5 Charles Sor , St. James's Square, London, 8.W. 1.5 and at 
ye fral Chamber Roche st 


tierrard 5240, 5241 


2 , soe? . > 
We ESTON - SUPER - MARE 

SUPERIOR “ ATS TO LE l in beautiful and healthy positions ; 
ings (sea ane d land view ntained, well decorated, every modern 
tonvenience, Rentals (inclusive). £25 to £150 yearly. No premiums, 








for Health and Happiness.— 
Ith ’ nd surround. 


and sanitary 





free .—Apply HE NRY BUTT, Oxford Street Weston-super Mare 

BY OGNOR, SU SSE . “Sonoma,” Park Road. —Dray awing- 
n Dining, Sitting and eight bedrooms. H. and C. baths, every 
’ , with att endanes 


~MANAG ERESS. 





convenience 


Square, 


Flat with every 


mit. Marine 





Service 


ter months. Sea-fr 


iGHTON, SUSS 


tendar lor wit lona,”’ 


Br 
Appointments, &c.. ‘St re itanted. 


\\ ANTED tw dies, Companion Help. all duties, dai ly help 
+ ! 


Very £30-£40 


comfortal h salary 


’ t Apply Mi VICKERS, Ashove i r Chest field 
pu BLiCG) SCHOOLS.—Lady, well-educated, secks Re-engage- 
Matro Loinse ) in Master's house Experienced in hovul 
rol} mitar j ioni travelled; umteical.— Write i, 
STREETS, 6 Grace: h Street, E.C. 3 


(, , ELLY C 


} 








Fixtures | 








TAVISTOCSE, 





The HEAD-MASTERSHIP of this School will be vacant in April, 1926, owing to 
the Resignation of Mr. H. V. Plum, M.A. y the terms of the Scheme the Head- 
master must be a member of the ¢ hur h of England, but it is not t quired that he 
should be in Holy Orders. Applications for the post, ac nied by copies of 
recent testimonials, should be received befor Novem! 2 », by the r 
signed, from whom further information may be obtained Phe Salary is 4 
a year, with residence, rent free, but without Boarding House 

W. W. MATHEWS, 


Solicitor, ‘Tavist 


Clerk to th 


AND 


OCK, 


_ 


‘OUNTY 


Trustees 


EDUCATLON 





BOROUGH OF SUNDER] 


COMMITTER, 


TRAINING COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 


APPOINTMENT OF TEMPORARY WOMAN PRINCIPAT. 


Applications are invited for 


£600 per anmun 


the above-nat 1 appointment Provisional Salary 











Candidates must possess an Honou D of a recognised British University. 
Information as to the appointment may be obtained from the undersigned, to 
whom applications should be forwarded not later than Monday, October 26th, 192 
HERBERT REED, 
Chief Kducation Oflic 
Education Offices, 15 John Street, Sunderland, 
_September oUth, 1925. 
8 he SEN’S COLLEGE, TAUNT( 
Y 
The Governors of Queen's Colleg Taunt invi ipplications for the post of 
Head-Master of this Boys’ Boarding School (about 200 Boarders and 20 Day Boys), 
whi h will beeom Vacant on August 3ist, 1926, the retirement of Mr. A. S. Haslam, 
M.A., J.P., after twenty-six years s¢ rhe com wing Salary will be £600 
year, rising by annua —— nents of £ intil the maximum of £750 per annum ts 
reached. In ddition Ho , Boarding and usual Service will be provided f 
Only applic ations frems Greduste Mach who are Members of the Wesleyan Methodi 
Church will be consider 
Candidates should send twelve conies (printed or tvped) of th ir wpplication and 
recent testimonials, on or before November 30th, I9z to the SECRETARY of 
Queen's College, 16 Haminet Street, Taunton, from whom any fu information 
can be obtained, 
ROYAL, SOctE LY OF ARTS.—The Council invite APPLIC. 
TIONS for the post of ASSISTANT teaggy nce Candidat should b 
between the ages of 25 and 49, and should po i ree from a British Universit 
} preferably with honours in Arts, Science or Ty hne lowy Iu addition to actin . 
Seeretary of the Indian Section and the Dominions and Colonies Section, the Assistant- 
Secretary will be expected to make himself famili ll branches of the Soviets 
work, including the Examinations and t Com ition of Industrial Designs und bes 
will be required to attend at various ¢ ning meetings, meetin of the Council, 
Committees, etc., and to edit the Society's J Che initial salary is £406 to £500, 
according to age — ati ! <perionce, rising by annual increments to L601 
Applications, accomp ' dj of two testimonials and thi ref we 





Lon or b nber 7th by the SECRETARY, Royal Society 


must be receive . 
| Adelphi, W.C, 2. 





of Arts, John Street 
THe. JOURNAL OF CAREERS always gives help in the 
roblem of choosing an occupation. It is wide in scope, well-informed, practical 
and interesting,—!s. a copy from 61 Conduit Street, London, W. 1, 
{AREERS AND VOCATIONAL re AINING.—A_ book in 


( J which over 100 profession 


training. Price, 2s. 6d.; post free, vs 
LISHING CO., LTD., 54 Russel 


for girls are d 1, with all information as ta 
Gd WO: MEN'S EMPLOYMENDT PUL- 
Square, London, W.C. 1. 


&c. 


—Kectures, Scholarships, 





UILDHALL SCHOOL 
(CORPORATION OF 
Victoria 


OF 
LONDON), 
EC, 4 


G MUSI 


Embankment, 











PRINCIPAL SIR LANDON RONALD, F.R.A.M., F.R.C.M., &e, 

PRIVATE LESSONS in any single Musical Subj 1 STAGE TRAINING in 
Elocution, Gesture, Dancing, Opera, Classes in Conducting, Complete Musical 
Education at inclusive fees, £9 98. and £12 12 Opera Class Saturdays, Special 
Training Course for Teachers (approved by T * Registration Council), 

Prospectus and Syllabus of Local Centre and Shools Examinations (open te 
gereral public) free 

HW. SANE WYNDHAM 
Tek Cent. 4459 anid ¢ ) 
area eer BA AST B Bou RNE, ; ; ; omen 
THE EASTBOURNE SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY, 
All Domestic Science subjects taught. Resident and Day Pupils 
Certificates granted, 

_ Prin ip al, Miss RANDALL, Ist Class Diploma, Edinburgh Traints xy School 

(IRE ‘SH. AM COLLEGE, BASINGHALL STRE ii .2.—~ 

J Professor Foster Watson, D.Litt., M.A., will four wean on Little- 
known (ireat Men.” Puesday, Octob th Phe Memorable John Hales,’ 
Wednesday, October 2ist Nichol Ferrar and his Two World thursday, 
October 22nd John Sinith A ( K rious Tea Frida ber Lard + 
* Benjamin Whichcote on Reason and Religion, Lect free to the public, b i 


at6ép.m., 


AWS 


ERS I ONDON. 


tures entitled: “* Pt 


iv 





A Course of TI le UR MIEUN CONNATTRE CHATEAU- 
BRIAN), will be given (in French) by MONSILUR PAUL HAZARD (Prof 
in the Collége de France, Paris) at BEDFORD COLLEGE (Regent's Park—Entran 
York Gat n MONDAY, TUBSDAY and WEUNESDAY, OCTOBER 19th, uth 
and 21st, 1925, at 5.15 p.m At the first. Lecture the Chair will be taken by His 
EXCKELLENCY, THE FRENCH AMBASSADOR (Monsicur Fleuriau ADMI- 
SION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET \ Ila be obtained on application 
to the und wned, 
EDWIN DELLER, 
Academic Rei 
NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, Erdington, 
A Rirminghan (Ling swedish Sys rs complete Teach * Training 
(Women) in Swedish Hducational Gymnasti ; Me tical Gyuinast md Mas : 
Dancing, Hockey, Lacross Cricket, Tennis, Net !, Swim : Ana ' 
Hygiene Physioiwey, &e. bree Years’ Co ospertus ‘ ib 
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INSTITUTE COLLEGE FOR 
s.W 


ROEHAMPTON LANE, 











YROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 
TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, 
DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KE NsI NGT 
Chairman and Hon. Seeretary, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon. 
Mr. W. H. Ogston.—For information concerning Scholarships Loan Fund ona Grants 
from the Board of Educaticn apply to the Principal, Miss E. E, LAWRENCE, 














Bons Schools and € mn 
WIMBORNE. 








1{ANFORD SCHOOL, 


An Examination will be held during the first week in July, 1926, for the awarding 
of One Scholarship, value £100, and Six Scholarships value £60 downwards, = 
to boys under 14 on June Ist, 1926. Boys under 15 on the same date may compet 
Jor one of the Scholarships, but a higher standard of work will be expected. 

For particulars apply to the HEADMASTER. 


J ING EDWARD Vi. 
BURY ST. EDMUND's. 
Sound teaching. 





SCHOOL, 


49 Boarders, 80 Day boys, Prep. Department. 
Well-run boarding: house, Games, U.'T.C., Scouts, Physical Training. 
Fees, £22 per term. 
Head- omen: J. M. Wapmore, M.A., Oxon. 


Beh HEDGES SCHOOL, CARSHALTON. 
and Healthy situation on Surrey Hills. Sons of Professional Men. 
Surrcunded 150 acres. I!ustrated prospectus, Apply Sccretary. 





- Beautiful 












TE ( COL on DES PETITS, Stanmore, Middlesex.— Run on lines 
4 of the well-known Maison des Petits, Geneva. Children aged 5-9. Weekly 
Loarders or entire charge. (ae) Muriel Bidmead. 


P pom ctus on “ms ation. 


Schools and @olleges. 
SCHOOL 


FOR 
HINDHEAD, SURREY. 
Tracing climate. Good education. 
Miss F. M. 8. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons. Sch.). 


Girls 
LL) GHOLT 
4 





GLRLS, 





Head-Mistress ; 
\ JOODARD GIRLS! 
y lrovost : 


Re r. 
8 KATHERINE HEATHER’ TON 
Miss 1] i. MH ART NEL L ‘ey M.A. (Oxon.). 


SCHOOLS.—-WESTERN DIVISION. 
ETHERINGTON, Wrington, Somerset. 

PARK, TAUNTON. Head-Mistress : 
Fees £150, gicls over 14. £180. 


M!ss TRONSIDE’S BUREAU, 
JOURNALISTIC AND SECRETARIAL SRAIHINS, 


Prospectus on application, 73 Gower Street, W- 


ioe SCHOOL, FARLEY HALL, near Oakamoor, 

N. Statfs. Good all-round education for limited number of Girls in 
charming country residence, 6.0 ft. above sea level. Principals: Miss PICKAKD, 
M.A. (Newnham College), and Miss KITTS. 


SCHOOL FOR CIRLS.—CHURCH OF 


OODARD 
ENGLAND PUBLIC SCHOOL, Provost: The Rev. Prebendary TALBOT, 
SCHOOL OF 8S. MARY ANDS. ANNE, ABBOTTS BROMLEY, STAFFORD. Head- 















—_ 








mistress: Miss RICK, M.A., Oxen, Fees, £135. Vor particulars apply to the Head- 
inistress, 
1G@uHEFEtIELD, 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 


Principal— Miss Wallis. 
Trivate Residential School for Girla. Tele.: 


HELENS, COCKERMOUTH.- 
in the Lake District. Principal 
and missionaries’ daughters. 


“ Watford €16.” 








Sr 


Special terms for ministers’ 


ENTWORT H. 
HOURNEMOUCTIL COLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Chairman: Rev. J. D. JONES, M.A., D.D. 
Principal: Miss M. DAVIE, B.A., London. 
‘The School stands in its own grounds of 10 acres, facing Bournemouth Bay. 
Lintrance Scholarships. 
Prospectus from the PRINCIPAL, * 
Bournemouth Colles xiate 
" ER GLRLS SCH OOL, 
Climate brac ‘ing and suna 
A sound education on Public School lines, PREP AR ATOR 
& to Ls years UPPER SCHOOL, tor girls, 14 to 19 years 
Lacrosse, hockey, cricket, tennis, golf, riding, good and safe bathing, 
Escort London, Crewe, Leeds, Manchester. Liverpool, 
Yor illustrated prospectus apply th AD- MISTRESS. 


—Miss WHEELER. 
Entire charge If desired. 














Wentworth,” “ee Seeacsiie Bournemouth. 
Schools, Ltd 





SEASCALE, 


Y SCHOOL for wrls 








TINH E DOWNS SCHOOL 8 E. A FORD. 
Head-Mistresa: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 


Bracing air from Downs and s sea, 


~ Mrivate Guition, fe 


OHN DUXBU RY'S- “ELOCUTLON 

° HARRY DUXBURY —Expression, ete. HAROLD HORTON —Voiece, ete. 
Apply | SECRETARY, 41 Woburn Square. London, W.C. 1.) Tel: Museum 2°s6. 
SEYMOUR will 


Vocabulary ; 





forward 
Fe gucace 5 


aa U TION, _ — Mr. CH. ARLE . 
a brochure of his Private Lessons in Elocution ; 

PUBLIC) SPEAKING. 

Reciting 101 Strand, _ W. c.2 Teas 


Scholastic “Agencies. 
ND TUTORS. 


QeHOOLS A 
Reliable information and advice conce orning the most suitable establishments 

will be given (free of charge) to parents stating their requirements (kind of school, 
age of pupil, locality preferred, range of fees, ac.) to 

Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY LTD., 

Scholastic Agents, 
61 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W. 1. 
Telephone: Gerrard "3272 (2 lines). 

“SCHOOLS,” the most complete guide to Schools in existence, 





6697 Ge rrard. 


——__—__. 


Voice Production: Breathing : 








Publishers of 


price 2s. Gd, post tree vs, 


iat 
; 





~Beoarding School for Girls | 


ene | 
SCHOOL. 





] ON: ALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. 


—_——_. 


es 


DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS, 
i HOME or on the CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ Es’ S 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., TABLISHMENTS, 
is given free of charge by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING & CO. 
£6 Sackville Street, London, W.1. Telephone : Rege nt 5878, 
Educational Age nts. Estab! lished 1873. 
Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Co., are ersonally acquainted with ne arly § 
Trincipals in the country, They will he be glad to supply full inf im 
establishments giving @ course of training in Domestic Economy, 
Agriculture and Horticulture. 
NO CHARGE WHATEVER IS MADE 


TO PARENTS, 
. r Se iT 
alerted” BOYS AND GIRLS 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. =a 
CLERGY RECEIVING DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR 
SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION, ~ 
Messrs. J. & 7. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledg ze of the Best School 
Tutors in this COUNTRY and on the CONTI , will be pleased to ae 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and Trustworthy Informs : 4 
ar age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be iN ‘ts 
YF P ALTON, Educational Agente, 143 Cannon Street, Lo nido n, BGS tm 


Authors, 


School 
Ormation about 
Secretarial Wy ork, 





FOR 











—S 


Cupeivriting, Xe, 





es 


Successful autnors should communicate with Ronald Massey if they hay 
— rights for sale. The only English Age ney in Los Angeles, the w id 
entre for Moving Picture Production. _— 
RONAL D MASSEY, 108 Victoria Street, London, 8.W. 1. 


YARN Money by Your Pen. Unique postal course 


4 to write, what to write about, where to sell. E xpert guidan 
Booklet free. Regent Institute (Dept. $5), 13 Victoria Street, S.W 


T EARN to Write 
du 7 





z= 


- real ! training, 





Articles and Stories; 
booklet free. 


| 
earn while — 




















REGENT INSTITUTE (Dept. 854), 13 Victoria Street. s Ww. 
’ 7 ANITIYEY or mars 
I THORS WANTED.—Poems, Plays, Novels Childe 
4 Stories, ete. Known or unknown writers.—CLAUDE Ss rv LY LTD, 
27 Chancery Lane, W.C. 2. Est. 1919. et hikes 
YRIC WRITERS and COMPOSERS. —-Send your MSS. cr 
4 Musical Compositions for consideration, with view to immediate publi ition 
BERTRAM CHEVALIER, Music Publisher, Amersham, Bucks. 
ry P EW RI'UING.— First-class work promptly exec uted. | Many 
‘best sellers" have been typed at this = a iding S nelair Lowis’s latest 
novel, FACSIMILE PRINTING. Translation EVELYN DUNCAN sug 
Abbey House, Westminster : 
‘I ‘YPING.- Seatac Typist open to undertake all kinds 
of Typing, Commercial, Legal, Literary, with aecuracy and dispatch.— ‘Terma 
apply Box Box 1313, the Spectator, 13 York Street, WA 
’ VPE P EWR TING, Proof- Reading and Revision ef MSS... by 


xperionced clerk, Late 


Hondon University, MSS. Is. per 
Miss HIL L.. Monks Risborough, 


Bucks. 


L' ITERARY TYPEWRITING of | every 
4 and promptly executed. MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words. 

Miss NANCY McPARLANE (©), IL Palmeira Avenue, 
‘ et yee Wd. 


MSS. Perfect work. Mies 


1.090 words,-<« 


desc ription ( carefully 
Carbon (oy x1. per 1,000, 
West cliff-on-Sea 





thousand. Long experience Authors’ 
LANGRIDGE, Dorset Villa, 20 Maple Road, 





Horfield, Wrist ol. 
MYPEWR TING. Miss Ruth M. Speakman, 12 Buckingham 
St. Strand 2. Gerrard 6179, — Experienced typists 
@ours, Xr. 


W 0 R L D TOUR 
London November l4th, seven months. escorted | 
N.S. BISHOP, FLRLGLS 
November t4th Part T.. India, Burma, Ceylon, 4 months, 
January 16th. Part Tf.. World Tour, 5 months, 


159 Auckland Road. 1 ndon S..19 


For ihe Gale, Xe 





ye IRD 


leaves 


ound with 


VW toe .EMEAL or STONEG ROU ND FLOU RO 


tones onty. Cash with order, 7 Ib 3d... post free Fut up in strong 

cartons THE BREWHURS1 MILLING CO. Axwood, Sussex 
| “ARGE, FAT, ROASTING FOWL: €d. pair; ducks, 7s. 
4 Fat Gees, 7s. 6d. cach, trussed, pest paid ‘KEEN AN, The | n, Ross- 


‘ carbery, Cork 











BOUL TRY. Splendid Harvest Fowls and Ducks, 7s., 88. pair. 
Fatted ger , 78. each, trissed ‘ ashy —Mt DALY, Syuare, Ro il vy, Core 
Sealine. 
TALUABLE CHINA and Antiques of all kinds skilfully 
repaired, Pest work, rivetting rarely necessary, Bric a-Lrac Kepairs, 
52 Hatton Garden, KC. 1. 
SOMETHING NEW FOR BAZAARS, SALES OF ~ WOR 2K, 
Handsom*, novel, Hand-coloured Pottery, Glassware, Trays. Certain 


success assured fo pt urchasers of our Va wes, Bowls, Ferupots, Trays. bhyery piece 
HAND-COLOURED. Beautiful colourings. Big protits. Customer writes Pothury 
supplied was much admired and said out before anything else. Jf we had understool 
demand beforeh: we should hive been safe in having quite three times th oat.” 
Write for details.—"“ RAINBOW” POTTERY CO., Dept. “5,” Lindfi LL. Muss 'X, 














— Your 





| i AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE. own Aris, 
Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and orizinal work 
from £2 23s. Specimens sent free. —HENRY B. WARD, 57 Mortis Strect, 


London, W. 1 


EURAXSTHENIA, ALCOHOLISM, Ete.—Individual | “syeho 
therapeutic and Electrical treatment in nursing home near Loudon,—App'y 
Box 1308, the Spectator, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C, 2, 











writi 


produ 


Gold, 
retu" 
tbe! 


yours 
HON 
Store 


Sond 











atizl 


THE 


Uctober 17, 1925.] 

















(TRACTIVE UNCOMMON PRODUCTIONS FOR 
BAZAARS, LIB E RAL DISCOUNT. Artisti and quaint Handpainted Suede 
iti ads, handkerchief cases, serviette rings, bookmarkers, ete., in assorted 
witing Pjeautiful realistic artificial Flowers and real preserved Ferns. Highly 
oho ubbli Glass ware: charming and exclusive designs. New, striking and skilful 
artistic jon in Pewter Pottery : wonderful metallic effect, resembling Pewter. Samples 
product approv: ul. Full particulars up it application.— Writs, call ot ‘phone Victoria 
sos. Vi UTORIA A ART LOUNGE, Dept. 25, OL Vietoria Street, Londoa, 8. W. 
7 RTIFIC [AL TEETH (OLD).—2s. each tooth on Vulcanite ; 
4s. on Silver; 6s. on Gold. No misleading prices. Cash by return 
DENTAL WORKS, Main Street, Carlton, Notts. Bankers, Lloyds 
2 vawH * RE ‘ : 
RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value, 
assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vuleanite, 12s. on Silver, los. on 
Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, parcel 


¢2 on Platinum. ! 
Gold, maid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken or 


ened post free. Best prices | 
wermise). Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 
veel CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester, Estd. 1850. 





——— e ° ‘ 6 
RE you looking for quick, easy method of killing Cockroaches ? 






































plattis has cleared Homes, from the Palace to the Cottage, and will clear 
yours, G —¥ ed. ‘Tins Is, 4d. 2s. Gd., 43. 6d., post free. Sole Makers :— 

POWARTHS, 473 Crookestnoore Road, Shetlicld, or Chemists, BOOTS’ Branches, 
mores, Larger Sizes for — lower rates, 

T. ANDRE Ws “HOSP iT. AL FOR MENTAL DISEASES, 
) NORTHAMPTON, 

Preside The Most Ton. the MARQUESS OF EXETER, C.M.G ’.B.E. 

This Registered Hospital receives tor treatment PRIVATE P ATIENTS of the 
UPPER and MIDDLE CLASSES of both sexes. The Hospital, its branches (in- 
eluding a Seaside He at Liantairfechan, North Wales), and its numerous Villas are 
surrounded over a thousand acres of park and farm, 

Votuntary boas ders without certificates received, 

For particulars apply to / ; 

DANIEL F, RAMBAUT, M.A., M.D. 
Telephone : No. 56. Medical Superintendent. 

Dr. Rambaut can be seen by appointment on Wednesdays at 39 Harley Street, W. 1. 

flepho Langham 1827 

4b — <= ——— 
WBotel Directorv. 

7 LPINE SPORTS, LTD., HOTELS. 
BRITISH CLIENTELE, BEST SPORTING FACILITIES, 
MURREN .. e+ PALack Hore, Des ALprs, EIGER, 

KEGINA, AND THREE OTUERS, 
MALOJA e+ MALOJA PALACE, 
PONTRESINA e« SCHLOSS, PARC, 
MORGINS .. e+ GRaND HOTEL, 
WENGEN .. ee BEWEDERE, 
BERGUN KURHATS, 
PLANS FROM SECRETARY, 
SPN J NDSLEIG H GARDENS, LONDON, N.W. 1. 
nt a ahaerts 

ONDON: Old-Esthd. High-Class Residential 

FLORENCE HOTEL Hotel famed for quiet comfort, and 

oa r SPTReR CATR ‘ excellent cuisine. Passenger Lift. 

19/20, LANCASTER }A rE, Radiation Stoves wiih slot meters 

HYDE PARK, W. all Ledrooms. Terms, including 

Few yards Park Kk nsington " Gastens: Hreakfast, Luncheon, ‘ea Dinner, 
‘Buses and 1 o all parts London Baths, Hoots, Attendance from 

in rl sul urbs, 34 to 44 Guineas Weekly. Daily 

Thone: Vaddington 4676 from 13,6. Room, breakfast, 

Tecitegrame Baths, Hoots, Attendance from 
Florenotel. Padd. I lon 8 6 to 10/6 daily, 
1; oL CONSTANCE. 
23 LANCASTER GATE, 

Very pl tated, tee facing South. Within a stone's throw 
of and over! Hyde Park Spaci well-lit public rooms, charmingly furs 
nished on t i of a Privat ise. Gas fires and telephones in all bedrooms. 
(rood food and | cooking. el ital I Suites by arrangement. Own lock-up 
fiarage. Lif I m3) guineas w From 12s. 6d.a day. From s&s. 6d. 2 
nh Red, I Bath and Att Telephone ; Paddington 6178 
|, ONDON, ‘K INGSLEY HOTEL, near the British Museum, 

4 Hart Wz: ! i well-appointed Temperance Hotel Bedroom, 

fast, and lan from 6d per nig ht. Pull ts wilt on application, Tel 

Mu J i I Ki , London, 

RIG HTON, THE KING'S “HOTEL. Centre best part of 

) Pront Reconstruction now completee, Hot and Cold water all bedrooms and all 

ern my Venents, Own market garden and Poultry Farm, Telephone . 215, 
. LL, AN W ATER HOPEL, Bridge of Alian, Stirlinyshire.— Excel- 
lent motoring centre for Trossachs Kob Koy Country. Large Garden. Lawn Tennis. 
Ta RNE MOU TH: CRAG H. ALL.—Pte Hotel. Finest Pos. 

_— application to Egeit. Hine, Prop. Tel.; “ Cragged,” Bournemceuth. 

DE FORME D INNS, Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) is) of 

iY 70 Inns and Hotels managed by the Pevopie’s Refreshment House 

Association, Ltd. 
P._R.WLA., Ltd., St. Ceorge’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 
That Book you want! 
Foyles can supply it. immense stock (second-nand 
and new) on every conceivable subject, including 

; Rare Books, Out-of- P rint Books, and Sets of Authors. 

bivite for ( ue 406 MH , mentioning requircinents or interests. 

nt on approval. 


That Book you do not want! 
single volume up to a library 
FOYLES, 121 ‘Gales ‘Cross Rd., London, ‘W.C. 2 


BARGAINS iN BOOK Ss 
PUBLISHER 





+ REMAINDERS 


e 7 Ont > rp. Catalogve of 

! mprehensiy ist of BOOKS in mest branches of 

Att beanka fee s edition £38 first i sh ', but now offered at 

GREATLY REPUCED PRICES tet. 

HJ. G.8ISH aR Kena Book el or, 55, 37 ‘Wetmo re Street, W. 1. 

[' “Pf PUBLISHED. ae For Eve nsong are Calling.’ (A 

e | f outst ling m Apart, Yet Not Afar’ (Song of Conso- 

! H 1} : lon ° The Two Minutes silence.’ he 

wehbe Me, Gd, BERTRAM CHEVALIER, Music Publisher, Amershun, 
j 
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| 
THE WONDER FAINT Sr" 
a eer 
FRED MARSHALL, Art Decorator, 
| . : . ° 
| Phe Art Studio, Regent Street, 
SHANKLIN, LW. 
September 30, 1925 
) 

Messrs storm Wills & Co., Ltd., 
| BRISTOL. 
Dear Sirs, 
} I should like to Te testimony to th perman- 
| ence and great mane of “WALLPAX.” I have 
| used it almost exclus ively for high-class decora- 
tive work for some years; particularly in th 
Royal Chapel, Carisbrsike Castle, and in the 
Large Dining Halli of the National Hospital for 

Consumption, Ventnor, Isle of Wight. 
I am, Dear Sirs, 
Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) FRED MARSHALL, 
| Let your walls breathe refinement and bcauty 
| through ‘* Wallpax,” the flat wax paint in 32 
| lovely colours, which dries with a soft velvet-like 
finish. Can be washed or scrubbed and applied 
| to old and new walls, paper, iron, etc. Ask 
| your Decorator. 
| Booklet | posl fi from Pat nieces and Ma nus fur 
| SAMUEL W ILLS & C O., L TD. 
| 22 Castle Green, BRISTOL. 











SHUNT 


SUUEEESE 


OF WOMAN 


There comes to every Woman an intensely Critical Pericd with 
probiems and difficulties of its own. She becomes liable to fits of 
depression; her nerves seem intolerably strained, and her former 
serenity forsakes her; she experiences dizziness, palpitations, rushes 
of bloed to the head, lassitude—in shert, a multiplicity of troubles 
whioh perplex ane bewilder her. 
Tt behov all w th verg of this changeful period to arm 
themselves with the “tes wled 

those problems by rr 


* The Critical Age of Woman.” 


> th egondllnesg- ji 


will ea I lifficulti aud ly 
‘Walter 'M. Gallivhan's 
6s. 9d., 


it’ iniorma 


vling 
Post Free. 
t} 
fc sui 1 so necdle 

The following extracts ‘trom aaieties reviews ) 44 themselves: 

British edical J A quantity of « lion and 
Ba Ivice 

Nursing Mirror: “ Thi 
on the vi of the 

G Lasgou ” wit rald: 
wriit ne. 
Husbands 





who really care for their married hay s should read this 
HEALTH PROMO? “10N, LTD. 
182 Efficiency House, Paternoster Sa., E. Cc. 4. 


TREE upon quest, & Misa 


Bo k atal 
‘Health and 'E 'icien 3 
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OCTOBER. THE 7s. Od. 


QUARTERLY REVIEW 


MR. PEPYS AS A MAN OF THE ABOUT MAC. 
SCIENCE. By the Master * OSSIAN.’ 
or Curist’s COLLiGE. . Fraser, 

SUGEEAT LORS * POLITICAL 

ARMERS. By S By Dz. 
= SAN. 


VELL 
THE _PLEASANTNESS _ 
EUROPEAN LIFE. ROW. By 
R. B. Mowat. 


MUSARU 
ncenes { 
THE 


FOR : 
. Ben- EC 


OF 


> S N . 
By PALESTINE : 


AND TO MORROW. 
H. Cuartes Woops, 
THE APOSTLES IN 
(With Diz m 
H, Stuart 





By D 
D. 


0. ROME, 


By Prof. 
D.Litt. 
ISSUE: 
VERSUS 
Sy EK TT. 





ths 
. 


GOLD STANDAR 1, 
Wynnarp Hooper. EAT 
THE GOLDEN AGE OF ’ 

. <i Ne acedeaean BOs [ALISM 
a SS APITAL ISM. 


“MOVIES” 


Dy 


AND MORALS. 
By Cari_rton Kemp ALLEN. SOME RFCI 


LONDON: JOHN MURRAY 


Tp r 
NT DOC 
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Methuen’s New Books 


THE LATEST “P.C.W.° BOOK 


SAM THE SUDDEN 
By P. G. WODEHOUSE. 7s. 6d. net. 
A Wodehouse novel is an estsblished antidote to dull care. 
This new story is a hilarious mixture of comedy and adventure. 


THE CLAYHANGER FAMILY 
By ARNOLD BENNETT. _ 1312 pages. India _ paper. 
10s. 6d. net. Also a Limited Edition signed by the Author. 
2ls. net. 
Mr. Arnold Bennett's three novels, “ Clayhanger,” “ Hilda 
Lessways,” and “ These Twain,” printed together as one story. 





Novels to Order from your Library 
= >. —-_ 


THE GOLDEN FLEECE H. C. Batter. 


*A good story brilliantly told."—Sunday Times. 


THE KEYS OF THE CITY Evmer Davis. 
NORA PAYS Lucitte Van SLYKE. 
THE THIRD WARNING Aveustus Muir. 
THE SLOANE SQUARE MYSTERY 


Hersert Apams. 











GENERAL LITERATURE 
OLD ENGLISH HOUSES 
By J. A. GOTCH. Illustrated. 16s. net. 
(Also a Limited Edition, signed by the Author.) 42s. net. 
The story of the English house, and how it developed from the 
rudest beg ginnings. 


THE LAST FLORENTINE REPUBLIC 
By CECIL ROTH, M.A., B.Litt. 21s. net. 
The story of one of the most memorable sieges in history, 
recounted in detail for the first time. 


AUCTION BRIDGE PLAY AND PROBLEMS 
By A. E. MANNING FOSTER. 3s. Od. net. 
In this book the principles of bidding and play are clearly set 


forth, with numerous illustrative diagrams. 


METHUEN & CO., LTD., 
36 Essex Street, London, W.C. 2. 


Eee ee 











p< ae RAN PRIAPNO INP OCOR NNR WsVsr ws a’. ay AYY, 22, 
The Room of the Children 


This Room, the first of its kind perhaps in the 
Kingdom, has been fitted and appointed with one 
idea, to give pleasure and satisfaction to the children 
who visit it. In addition to the ingenious tables and 
the little comforta le chairs, the low convenient 
shelves, and the delightful frieze, are books in such 
a selection as can nowhere else be seen. They are 
classified, also; that boys who want adventure stories, 
or historical romances, or tales of the sea, and girls 
who desire school tales, fairy books, or poetry may 
find them in each case close at hand, the best of their 
kind, and in most attractive editions. 


Come to the Room of the Children 


J. & E. BUMPUS 


LimiteD 

350 Oxford St., London, W.1 
"P's ones—Mayfair 1223 and 1224 

By Avpointment te His Majesty the King 




















A WELCOME SAVING, 


is effected by purchasing Irish Linens direct from 
the manufactifrers, and intermediate profits are 
avoided. 

Only the purest flax yarns are used in the production of 
these famous linens, which will stand long and bard wear 
and retain their whiteness. 


Particulars of prices and qualities are given in our House 
boid Linen Catalogue, No. 40 P, sent post free. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD., | 


IRISH LINEN MANUFACTURERS, 


LONDON s2 BELFAST ts LIVERPOOL | 

















Some Oxford Books of 
Reference 


THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL 
BIOGRAPHY 


The Dictionary comprises the following distinct works: 
The D.N.B. from the Earliest Times to 1900. Now 22 volum 
Medium 8vo, pp. 30,500. In half-morocco, £36 net; in cloth gilt 
£21 net. Also an edition on India paper, 11 volumes, cloth pit, 
£25 net. 
The D.N.B. 1901 1911. Medium 8vo. Three volumes in one, 
pp. 2,088. Half-morocco, 63s. net; cloth, 36s. net; on or idia paper, 
cloth, 45s. net . 
The D.N.B. 1912-1921, In preparation. 


THE CONCISE DICTIONARY OF 
NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY 


An epitome of the main work and the supplement, indicated above, 
which, although it contains 1,586 pages, ts_tsst ued at th 1¢ astonigh 
ingly low price of 21s. net (on India paper 25s, net). 


THE CONCISE OXFORD DICTIONARY 


Adapted by H. W. Fowrer and F. G. Fowrer from The Orford 
Dictionary. 1,064 pp. On thin paper, in quarter-leather, 12s. 64 


} 


net; Oxford India paper edition in half-calf, los. net; Cloth, 


7s. 6d. net. 


THE POCKET OXFORD DICTIONARY 


of Current English. Compiled by F. G. Fowter and H. W. Fowra 
Pp. 1,020. On India paper, 6s. net; also 3s. 6d. net. 


THE KING'S ENGLISH 


Ry H. W. Fowrer and F. G. Fowrer. 6s. net. Also an abridged 
edition, 3s, net. 


AN ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY 


of the Enelish Language, arranged on an historical basis. By 
W. W. Seat. New edition revised throughout and reset, 1910, 
42s. net. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 


Complete Edition Now Ready 


ECONOMIC SITUATION 
OF AUSTRIA 


Report by 
W. T. LAYTON, C.H., and 
CHARLES RIST 











Gs. net 





Constable, Publishers, Orange Sireet, 





Maite 


LONDON, W.C. 2° 
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CENTURY 





OCTOBER NUMBER NOW READY. 32/- net 
SPECIAL OFFER. 

ALL SUBSC RIBERS FOR 1926 

THEIR ORDER AT GNCE WILL 

THE REMAINING ISSUES F¢ R 
FREE OF CHARGE. 


The Annuz a Subser iption is 36/-, post fi 
Orders may bi ’ 


NINETEENTH CENTURY REVIED 
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Another batch of 
“THE E WELCOME BOOKS” 


Warriors in Undress 
By F. J. Hudleston, War Office Librarian 
Famous military heroes as human beings! No man 


js sacred to Mr. Hudl ton’s pen; his book is lively, 
unconventional and infinitely amusing. 10/6 net. 


By Edward Fraser 
A fine novel of the “ biographical” kind: an artist’s 
awakening to life and people from childhood up. 
7/6 net. 
> 


The Braw Bailie 


By J. J. Bell 
The story of “a grown up ‘Wee Macereegor,’” 
happy and humorous in “ Glasgie” Council Chamber 
and at his own fireside; chuckles on every page. 
Frontispiece by Jack Orr, 7/6 net. 
=> 


Also Ready. 


THE SINFU SAI> NTS 1 NOVEL 
vj. M Wi um, author of “ The 
Windlest etc. 7/6 net 
MARRIAGI A LA MODE 
by A. S. May, Surrogate in Doctors’ 
15/- net 


ma 
nrietta Street, Strand 


CAST. LE 





me CONSTA Bae Pr 


PRESENT 


THE LIFE OF 
THOMAS HOLCROFT 


Newly edited with an introduction and notes by 
ELBRIDGE COLBY. Illustrated from portraits and 
facsimiles. 2 vols. 42/- net 





Spectator: “Very little of Holcroft shines through Hazlitt’ 
polite, monotonous biography. Mr. Elbridge Colby ha 
him for us by adding extracts from other people’ th 
man, by inserting Holcroft’s own writings » ! 
by his own excellent footnotes. . . His lu 
able because they are, in a small way, a hist u 
they are infinite ly more valuable as a memoria aint 
of ordinary n 

** 


rs Edition limited to 700 copies. 














FRONTIER ADVENTURES IN KENYA 
By Major W. LLOYD-JONES, D.S.O. 


Illustrated 15/- net 








“This is a fascinating “The capture of the 
ok of enture, in- raiders’ lair by the 
creasing in vividness Major, accompanied 
a Ss it goes by only three of his 
bo« is coloured men, is as 
j y ex- thrilling an episode as 
citing, but it makes anything you could 
the rea think.” find in the pages of 
wiry Life adventurous fiction.” 
—T ruth. 
» Ac i 
1mes. 

“The story of his trek 
“An le book. back, 400 miles on a 
[ts fortunate readers stretcher, with perils 
ion to on the road from 
in lions, from charging 
ut rhinoceros, and from 
in hyenas, is told with 

ter amazing power.” 
—Spectator. 








SEED T RA  S 








RECENT ISSUES 
LONDON PLEASURE HAUNTS | duriag 
Four Centuries. Hllustrated. 
By E. BERE SFORD CHANCELLOR. 21/- net 


, , ‘ 1 
Morning Post: All the Londoners are familiar to Mr. 

Beres sford ¢ hancel lor. He is the eternal Londoner 

A i a i orth ki ing on » vast and intricate a 

s made 5 Bram to bis 3 readers,” 





THE DU ENNA: A Play. 
By R. B. SHERIDAN, with illustrations in 
colour and black and white by GEORGE 
SHERINGHAM and a Preface by NIGEL 
PLAYFAIR, 21/- net 


THE GLEN IS MINE and THE 
LIFTING : Two Plays of the Hebrides. 


By JOHN BRANDANE., 6/- net 
“I am certatn,’’ wrote Mr. LENNox Yorrnson in 7 he 

Observer, “that in John srandane and 

very fine dramatist—perhaps a very great dramatist Th 

Glen is Mine, 1 am told, succes wherever it is played in 

Scotland, and I can well } it in 7 Lifting Mr 


Brandane has made a play of great pr ancy and beauty.’ 
THE PLEASANT MEMOIRS OF THE 
MARQUIS OF BRADOMIN 


By RAMON DEL VALLE “INC LAN, 15/- net 
Tin Litcrary Supplement: “ The Marquis of Brador 

is yet another incarnation of Don Juan, the eter 

His memoirs are not for babes, but they are recounted 

with charm and delicacy. All the tales have 7 ! 


glow and colour.” 


BY MAIL AND MESSENGER 


By Sir T. COMYN-PLATT. 10/6 net 
Observer: “Sir Thomas has a keen and apt memory 
and remarkable skill in drawing on historical aneed 
It ot the least met t of the book, in these days ot 
imp sudent fr unkness, that it contains nothing unsuited to 1 


public eye. 


MOTOR RAMBLES THROUGH 


FRANCE 
By FRANK C. RIMINGTON. 


With coloured illustrations by Evelyn J. 


Rimington. ap Edition. 15/- net 
Manche ter Guardian: “ The > author’s information, espe 
cially on history and architecture, is always ulun linasing.”’ 


ORVIETO. DUST. 
By WILPRANC HUBBARD, author of “ Shadows 


in the Palatine.’ 10/6 net 
Truth: ** Both stories are, each in it tyle, little maste 
pieces, alike in conception, narration and literary finisi | 











ARROWSMITH 








THE : 
FIRST NAPOLEON 


Some unpublished documents from the Bowood 
Papers. Edited by the Earl of Kerry. 21/- net 
With 16 illustrations in monochrome and a coloured 
frontispiece of an unpublished miniature of Napoleon 


Times Literary Suppiement: “It is not often in these days 
that < ct such as tha t Bowood is bri t to light. . 
I € it I Ker it g bu 
‘ I k, “ t 
1 t be f its k Ww hz x nal i 
1 a f n y Ser - € 
€ S. 
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George Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 





The Eumenides of Aeschylus (The Furies) 


Translated into English Rhyming Verse by GILBERT 
MURRAY. Cloth, 3s.; Paper, 2s. 


A complete List of other translations of Greek Plays 
uniform with this volume will be sent on application. 


John Masefield. A Critical Study. 
By W. H. HAMILTON. Cheaper and Revised Edition. 
4s. 6d. 


“A capable and interesting study.”—Sunday Times, 





By Airplane towards the North Pole 
By WALTER MITTELHOLZER and Orners. 
Translated by Even and Cepar Pavt. 10s. 6d. 


With 48 plates, from photographs by Mittelholzer, and 4 sketch-maps. 


This is an account of an expedition accessory to Amundsen’s 
attempt to reach the North Vole by airplane. 


More London Inns and Taverns 


By LEOPOL D WAGNER. 
the author's ‘ 


A companion vol lume to 
‘London Inns and Taverns.’ 7s. 





Borderlands of Economics 
By Prof. R. MUKERJEE, Ph.D. 12s. 6d. 


A treatise on the alliance of economics with kindred sciences 
(e.¢., biology, psychology, ethnology, ete.) which help to clucidate its 
problems, 





bed . . 
Instinct: A Study in Social Psychology 
By Prof. L. L. BERNARD. 15s, 
The author ee as made a oa led analysis of the concept of instinct 
and the fu netioning ¢ stit ct in secial organization, and an 
elaborate tudy of the process of habit formation in the development 
ol iracier, 


Thought Transference: Speculations upon 
Psychology and Religion 


By Dr. T. STACEY WILSON, 4M.D., B.Sc., F.R.C.P. 

5s. 
into the relationship of human personality to 
fluence of Divine origin and the conscious and uncon- 
reception of these influcnees, 


This is an enquiry 
Spiritual in 
scious 


The Ways of Knowing or the Methods of 
Philosophy 

By W. PEPPERELL MONTAGUE, Ph.D. 16s. 

The aim of this work is to segregate the problems of method in 


philosophy from the metaphysical conclusions with which they bave 
been usually entangled. 


A Theory of Direct Realism and the 
Relation of Realism to Idealism 


By J. E. TURNER, M.A,, Ph.D. 12s. 6d. 





Victor Emmanuel III., King of Italy 


By ALEXANDER ROBERTSON. Illustrated. 7s. 64. 
Torchbearers of Spiritualism 
By MRS. ST. CLAIR STOBART. 7s. 6:1, 


“A remarkable book . + certainly many who do not cali 
themselves spiritualists will find that they can read it with absolute 
sympathy and comprehension.”—Morning Post. 





How the War Began 


Translated from the Original Russian text as | 
in Petrograd. 


By Major W. CYPRIAN BRIDGE. 
S. D. Sazonor. 


iblished 


Fore word by 
Introduction by Baron Scuiitine, 5s, 


The Philosophy of Labour 
By C. DELISLE BURNS. 


“He has succeeded admirably in stating 


his main points i 
and sensible way.’—-Alanchester Guardi an. 





A Historical Geography of England 


and Waies 
By E. H. CARRIER, M.A., F.R.Hist.S., Senior 
Lecturer in Geography, Avery Hill (L.C.C.) Training 
College. 5s. 


“An excellent hook. so TI e chapte hing ‘ The Tattle 
of Land and Sea’ i uminating, wh rs on medieval 
towns and on tran sport are yoo valuable.” 

--l Li: tional Supplement, 





An Elementary Puzzle Arithmetic 
By G. C. BARNARD, M.Sc. p, Is. 9d. 


Special Teachers’ Edition, with Solutions, Cloth, 3s. 6d. 





Jesus of Nazareth; His Times, His Life 
and His Teaching. 
Ry JOSEPH KLAUSNER. Translated by Canon 
H. Dansy. 18s. 
Here, probably for the 


ein mndeen Je jewish 


Jewish backgro 


The Ethics of the Gospel 
By the Rey. F. A. M. SPENCER, B.D., M.A. 7s. 6d. 


“ We believe it will be increasingly appreciated by those \ ho appeal 
to it most frequenil Tisics. 


st time > tl ere is set out a full range of 
che In rs neo hi to offer I t 
ids of the Go 





Psychological Healing. A Historical and 
Clinical Study 
By PIERRE JANET. Translated by Eben and 
Cepar Pact. 2 vols. ; 


f 
£2 2s. 
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